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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 

The  curriculum  of  the  Columbia  Uuiversity  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  founded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  will  tiaturally  be  based 
on  existing  courses  in  Columbia  and  other  colleges.  In  adding 
new  subjects  the  authorities  are  bound  to  be  conservative,  and 
to  feel  their  way  slowly,  for  they  are  navigators  in  an  un¬ 
charted  sea.  Hitherto  such  schools  have  been  too  meagerly 
c(|uipped  to  compare  with  a  well-endowed  institution;  and  a 
few  years  of  actual  experiment  with  large  resources  may 
demolish  all  precedents.  W’ithont  attem])ting  futile  prophecy 
as  to  results.  I  wish  to  note,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  daily 
newspai)cr,  some  relations  between  the  ScIkh)!  and  our  better 
colleges,  which  will  presumably  serve  as  feeders  to  it. 

The  School  must  deal  with  two  things ;  the  science  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  art,  or  jiractice.  It  is  in  formulating  a  science 
that  the  faculty  will  meet  its  first  difficulty,  for  to-day  there 
is  not,  as  in  law.  medicine,  theology,  or  the  branches  of  engi¬ 
neering,  a  definite  body  of  learning  to  be  mastered.  The 
journalist  needs  every  language,  science,  and  i)hiloso])hy ;  like 
Lord  Bacon,  he  takes  all  knowledge  as  his  province.  But 
subjects  of  general  culture  he  will  find  in  any  good  college, 
where,  quite  as  well  as  in  a  scIkxiI  of  journalism,  he  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  omniscience. 

Certain  studies  are,  however,  as  President  Eliot  points  out, 
of  special  value :  modern  languages  and  literatures,  history. 
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government,  jurisprudence,  diplomacy,  sociology,  finance,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  ethics,  psychology,  and  art.  These,  also,  are 
well  taught  in  college,  and  a  school  of  journalism  will  have 
no  advantage  in  treating  them,  except  as  it  may  emphasize, 
group,  and  strengthen  them,  d'he  emphasis  should  awaken 
intending  journalists  everywhere  to  their  neglect  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  already  provided  for  systematic  preparation.  Many  gradu¬ 
ates  who  enter  journalism  are  too  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
political  science  to  report  clearly  the  proceedings  of  a  legisla¬ 
ture,  a  board  of  aldermen,  or  a  political  convention — to  say 
nothing  of  writing  intelligent  comment.  The  strengthening 
of  instruction  in  these  special  courses  is  announced  as  part 
of  the  Columbia  plan;  but  if  Harvard  and  Yale  ch(x>se  to  keep 
step,  they  may,  without  establishing  a  school,  see  to  it  that 
Columbia  does  not  monopolize  the  means  of  grace. 

Besides  these  studies,  which  may  be  almo.st  as  useful  to  a 
lawyer  or  a  clergyman  as  to  an  editor,  Columbia  promises 
others  that  belong  strictly  to  journalism,  and  are  hardly  in 
place  in  college :  the  law  and  the  ethics  of  journalism,  news¬ 
paper  administration  and  manufacture,  and  the  history  of  the 
press.  Courses  in  law  and  ethics,  tho  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  not  large,  should  have  value,  especially  if  they  inculcate 
rudimentary  notions  of  the  sanctities  of  private  life  and 
the  amenities  of  civilized  society.  The  remaining  technical 
subjects  should  occuj)}'  only  a  small  share  of  the  curriculum; 
for  systems  of  administration  differ  so  widely  that  much  of  the 
instruction  can  touch  only  general  ])rinciples;  manufacturing 
processes  are  so  (juickly  learned  in  practice  that  exhaustive 
.study  of  them  in  school  is  hardly  worth  while;  and  the  history 
of  journalism  is  short.  In  fine,  all  these  technical  cour.ses  are 
distinctly  less  valuable,  both  for  content  and  mental  disci¬ 
pline. 

To  sum  u]).  in  the  science  of  journalism  the  Sch(X»l  will 
offer  but  little  more  than  our  best  colleges  may;  and  that  little 
— if  we  except  the  law  and  the  ethics — is  of  minor  importance. 
But  it  will  gain  from  having  its  course  designed  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  end,  systematically  developed,  and  so  plainly  marked  out 
that  wayfaring  students,  tho  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 
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On  the  side  of  practice  the  School  will  suffer  less  from 
competition  with  colleges.  In  the  elementary  instruction  in 
gathering  news  it  will  have  the  field  largely  to  itself.  Here 
the  School  should  encounter  no  serious  difficulty;  it  can 
teach  the  art  of  writing  accurate  and  readable  reports  of 
sermons  and  lectures,  meetings,  games,  and  all  public  affairs 
in  which  the  reporter  does  not  demand  the  time  and  attention 
of  innocent  third  persons.  True,  such  training  is  as  generally 
beneficial  as  the  routine  college  com])osition,  and  would  be  a 
profitable  part  of  the  academic  course:  indeed,  as  an  elective 
it  might  legitimately  count  towards  the  degree  in  arts  or 
science.  But  the  ccjlleges  will  be  in  no  haste  to  seize  the 
blessing.  They  are  slow  to  accept  innovations;  and,  besides, 
so  few  teachers  have  been  ground  thru  the  mill  of  a  news- 
pa])er  office,  and  fully  prei)ared  to  conduct  classes  in  reporting, 
that  s])ecial  instructors  would  be  recpiired.  In  tbe  rudiments 
of  news-gatbering,  then,  the  School  can  do  work  which,  how¬ 
ever  useful,  will  not  i)robably  be  done  in  college  for  some 
years  yet. 

file  advanced  re])orting  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  faculty, 
which  will  .score  a  trium])!!  if  it  devises  an  effective  method  of 
instruction.  For  exam])le.  one  of  the  reporters  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  makes  the  round  of  the  banks.  In  time  be  proves  that 
he  is  discreet,  trustworthy,  resourceful;  and  that  his  calls  are 
not  an  im])ertinence.  for  he  can  help  the  banks  by  publi.sbing 
carefully  written  news  of  their  enterprises.  Thus  he  wins 
attention  which  would  never  be  accorded  to  the  stray  inquirer, 
and  he  picks  uj)  miscellaneous  news,  imjx^rtant  interviews,  and 
expert  opinions  on  the  money  market  and  financial  legislation. 
Another  rejjorter  visits  the  railway  offices;  another,  the  politi¬ 
cians.  These  reporters,  thru  contact  with  many  people,  have 
come  to  understand  when  a  person  is  talking  for  publication 
and  when  in  confidence,  and  when  they  must  modify  in  print 
the  free  style  of  conversation;  they  have  learned  to  approach 
all  kinds  of  men.  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  unlock  their 
secrets;  as  news-gatherers,  they  have  acquired  a  skill  far  above 
that  of  the  rei)orter  of  a  sermon  or  lecture.  But  the  problem 
in  carrying  students  beyond  the  rudiments  is  to  give  them  this 
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very  experience  of  men  and  affairs.  The  banker,  the  railway 
president,  and  the  politician — even  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  whose 
heart  overflows  with  kindness  to  newspaper  men — would  not 
waste  a  minute  in  assisting  mere  students  of  journalism  to  de¬ 
velop  the  “  nose  for  news.”  So,  if  the  faculty  must  confmc 
the  pupils  to  public  occasions,  and  can  contrive  no  plan  for 
advanced  work,  the  School  in  this  re.s|)ect  will  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  college. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  the  solid  ground  of  practice,  a  London 
school  of  journalism  issues  a  small  paper;  hut  its  strict  amateur 
standing  must  keep  it,  in  the  matter  of  higher  reporting,  down 
on  the  level  of  undergraduate  publications.  Possibly  Mr. 
Pulitzer  dreams  of  crowning  his  endowment  by  presenting  to 
Columbia  the  New  York  World,  to  be  conducted  as  an  ideal 
newspaper,  a  great  medium  of  popular  education,  and  an 
unrivaled  schcx)!  of  practical  journalism.  Doubtless  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler  would  hesitate  before  the  difficulties  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  There  would  not  only  be  a  thousand  vexatious  prob¬ 
lems  of  management,  but  the  paper,  in  order  to  amount  to 
anything,  would  be  forced  to  take  sides  on  every  public  ques¬ 
tion,  and  would  drag  the  University  into  politics.  Despite  such 
obstacles.  President  Butler  might  argue  that  if  a  university 
may  maintain  a  hosj)ital  as  a  medical  laboratory,  it  may  also 
maintain  a  real  newspa])er  as  a  journalistic  laboratory. 

Hand  in  hand  with  instruction  in  gathering  news  goes  in¬ 
struction  in  writing.  For  this  our  colleges  already  have 
machinery,  widely  varying  in  excellence.  Cenerally  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  professors  and  a  corps  of  younger 
assistants.  Some  of  the  ])rofessors  are  successful  authors, 
skilled  in  both  the  thei>ry  and  practice  of  writing,  and  thoroly 
competent  as  instructors.  The  assistants,  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  drudgery,  have  specialized  in  English,  and  have  often  taken 
the  master’s  or  the  doctor’s  degree  on  work  in  philology  and 
literature.  They  have  edited  English  classics,  have  labored 
over  an  (Kcasional  essay,  but  have  been  so  busy  correcting  tons 
of  themes  that  they  remain  erudite  theorists.  As  a  result  their 
pupils  turn  out  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  tolerable  correct¬ 
ness;  but,  instead  of  seizing  significant  points,  they  write  a 
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subject  to  the  dregs,  sprawl  over  inordinate  space,  and  bury 
interesting  facts  under  a  mass  of  dry  detail.  Of  course,  col¬ 
leges  should  preserve  a  high  standard  of  correctness,  should 
err  on  that  side.  Yet,  without  falling  into  the  cheap  smart¬ 
ness  of  journalism,  they  should — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
newspaper — run  less  to  hair-splitting  and  red  tape,  and  lay- 
more  stress  on  directness  and  brevity.  Not  long  ago  a  promi¬ 
nent  engineer  remarked:  “1  wish  our  colleges  and  technical 
schools  could  make  their  students  write  a  little  more  like 
reporters.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  dozen  engineering 
reports.  Each  writer  has  something  new  to  say,  but  each  has 
failed  to  display  his  real  contribution  to  the  science  as  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  paper,  lie  has  not  received  due 
credit,  simply  because  he  has  hidden  his  light  under  a  bushel.” 
Such  censure  would  not  be  possible  if  practical  e.xperience  in 
writing,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  literature,  were  regarded  as 
an  essential  for  a  teacher  of  composition.  To-day  college 
teachers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have  no  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  even  of  our  best  daily  journalism. 

In  the  School,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  must  be  done 
by  expert  cojiy-readers.  The  copy-reader  has  been  a  reporter, 
and  has  been  slashed  unmercifully.  He  early  learned  to  display 
the  salient  features  of  his  news  in  the  first  sentence  or  two,  and 
to  arrange  paragrai)hs  so  that  with  limited  space  on  the  make¬ 
up  the  less  important  matter  can  be  (piickly  drop])ed  out.  He 
has  had  daily  exercise  in  cutting  a  dull  story  of  two  thousand 
words  into  an  interesting  one  of  five  hundred.  Altho  he  is 
acquainted  with  few  treatises  on  .style,  and  his  knowledge  of 
literature  and  linguistics  is  not  recondite,  he  never  forgets  that 
tediousness  is  the  cardinal  sin.  He  may.  also,  be  as  rigid  as 
the  college  instructor  on  the  vital  points  of  correctness  and 
clearness;  and  if  he  follows  the  traditions  of  the  best  offices,  he 
can  add  to  the  somewhat  academic  training  of  college  a  more 
S])ecific  preparation  for  newsi)a])er  writing  than  college  can 
offer  without  a  special  instructor. 

The  cour.se  in  editing  copy  will  be  less  useful.  A  student 
cannot  hope  to  pass  immediately  from  the  School  to  a  copy- 
desk,  and  during  his  apprenticeship  as  a  reporter  he  will 
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master  the  rudiments  of  editing.  Nevertheless,  from  tlie  study 
of  it  in  the  School  he  will  get  mental  discipline  and  will  learn 
more  ahout  reporting.  Advanced  pupils  may  handle  some  of 
the  copy  of  beginners;  and  if  they  can  procure  duplicates  of 
Associated  Press  and  New  York  City  News  Association 
reports,  they  will  find  e.xcellent  practice  in  piecing  together 
bulletins  and  .short  dispatches  into  a  coherent  whole,  in  "  play¬ 
ing  up  "  important  features,  and  in  writing  clear  and  attractive 
heads.  All  this  instruction  might  also  be  a  part  of  a  college 
elective  in  reporting. 

Making-up  may  he  studied  to  best  advantage  on  a  real  news¬ 
paper;  but  it  is  entitled  to  a  subordinate  i)lace  in  the  curriculum 
if  the  School  is  e(iui])ped  with  a  printing  ofilice.  Members  of  the 
class  in  making-up  may  get  a  glimmering  notion  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  well  written  and  edited  copy.  They  will  be  unable 
to  put  together  a  decent  kx)king  page  unless  the  several  kinds 
of  heads  are  e.xactly  right;  they  will  fail  to  condense  nine 
columns  of  matter  into  seven  unless  the  ‘‘  stories  ”  have  been 
so  skillfully  constructed  that  two  columns  of  the  less  important 
stuff  may  be  thrown  out.  They  will  discover  that  out  of  the 
average  ten  columns  a  third  can  go  by  the  board  without  great 
loss  to  anylxxly;  and  the  process  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  should  be  a  liberal  education  in  the  relative  significance 
and  interest  of  different  kinds  of  news  and  different  parts  of  the 
same  article.  Obviously,  this  instruction,  besides  requiring 
special  eciuipment,  is  rather  technical  for  college. 

The  Columbia  Sclxx)!  of  Journalism  will  also  teach  editorial 
writing — under  many  drawbacks.  An  editorial  writer  should 
know  how  to  write,  should  be  a  master  of  the  “  editorial  form,” 
if  there  be  such  a  thing.  He  needs,  hx).  a  wide  and  e.xact 
familiaritv  with  the  facts  that  he  di.scus.ses.  a  well-digested  set 
of  principles  to  apply  to  them,  and  a  sound  judgment.  The 
facts,  the  principles,  and  the  judgment  come  with  years.  If 
his  years  are  spent  in  active  journalism  he  will  ])ick  up  the 
necessjjry  skill  in  writing,  with  little  or  no  formal  instruction. 

This  completes  the  list  of  subjects  which  the  Sclxx)!  can  offer 
unle.ss  it  publishes  a  real  newspaper;  for  ])ractice  in  adminis¬ 
tration  is  hardly  possible  without  something  to  administer.  As 
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the  account  now  stands,  the  School’s  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  science  of  journalism  will  be  the  course  in  law  and 
ethics.  Its  general  culture  courses  will  differ  from  those  in 
college  only  in  being  grouped  and  strengthened.  In  the  art 
of  journalism  the  ScIkk^I’s  most  important  work  will  be  the 
course  in  elementary  reporting  and  writing.  Here  it  may 
afford  a  professional  training  indubitably  superior  to  that  of 
any  college  which  does  not  employ  an  instructor  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  newspaper  work.  All  the  courses 
should  gain  in  effectiveness  from  being  systematized  and 
directed  toward  a  definite  end.  These  results  seem  fairly 
certain  while  the  School  is  but  a  project.  As  to  further  possi¬ 
bilities  every  journalist  and  educator  may  speculate  for  himself. 

Hammond  Lamont 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
UPON  THE  MOTIVES  OF  CONDUCT  > 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address  this 
Council  seems  to  gatlier  in  one  concise  phrase  some  of  the 
largest  ])rohlcms  vvliich  can  be  offered  either  to  our  private 
thinking  or  to  our  public  deliberation.  Education,  religion, 
and  conduct  epitomize  life.  Each  suggests  the  dualism  of 
theory  and  practice.  Each  may  he  regarded  alternately  as 
end  and  as  means.  And  each  is  apt  to  he  taken,  according  to 
our  individual  fa.shion  of  thought,  as  the  supreme  standard  by 
which  all  other  values  are  determined. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  our  i)rogram  asks  us  to 
discuss,  not  the  respective  worth  of  education,  religion,  and 
conduct,  but  rather  their  mutual  relation.  Our  question  is  not 
whether  religion  shall  enter  into  our  scheme  of  education;  but, 
assuming  that  a  particular  sort  of  training  which  we  call 
religious  education  is  to  be  given,  we  ask  what  is  or  may  l)e 
its  influence  upon  the  motives  of  conduct. 

You  have  also  noticed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  question  proposed 
in  these  terms  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  moral  life.  For  the 
implication  is  obviously  that  the  worth  of  conduct  lies  chiefly 
in  the  motives  which  prompt  it,  and  not  merely  in  the  outward 
form  of  action.  In  other  words,  we  are  getting  away  from  that 
plane  of  ethical  theory  on  which  a  man’s  character  is  judged 
exclusively  by  his  behavior.  We  are  looking  at  facts  in  the 
light  of  purpose.  And  we  are  trying  to  determine  how  far 
the  purposes  which  are  supplied  by  religion  and  woven  into 
the  will  by  religious  education,  avail  towards  the  securing  of 
right  conduct.  That  they  are  some  avail,  we  are  doubtless 
agreed.  I'rom  our  point  of  view  as  teachers,  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  simply  religion  at  work.  It  is  the  tangible  .shape  that 

’  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
7,  1903. 
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The  influence  of  religious  education 

religion  takes  alongside  of  ourselves  in  the  discharge  of  our 
professional  duties.  And  since,  as  intelligent  men,  we  must 
admit  that  “  the  religious  element  of  human  culture  is  essen¬ 
tial,”  likewise,  as  intelligent  teachers,  we  claim  that  it  must 
be  presented  to  every  child  whose  education  aims  at  complete¬ 
ness  or  proportion.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  at  least  two  important  points  are  beyond 
dispute;  first,  that  conduct  should  be  guided  by  high  motives, 
and  even  by  the  highest  motives;  second,  that  religious  educa¬ 
tion  does  in  some  measure  influence  the  motives  of  conduct. 
If  so  much  is  clear,  we  are  ready  for  the  further  question:  In 
what  way  precisely  does  religious  education  exert  its  salutary 
influence?  Wherein  lies  its  power,  if  power  it  really  have,  for 
uplifting  and  strengthening  and  making  purer  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  our  human  will  ? 

The  answer  which  the  Catholic  Church  gives  to  this  (juestion 
is  found  most  clearly  in  her  insistence  upon  the  need  of  the 
religious  element  in  all  forms  and  grades  of  education.  As  to 
her  purpose  in  holding  so  tenaciously  to  this  position,  it  is 
often  said  that  she  seeks  thereby  to  spread  and  jierpetuate  her 
beliefs.  In  her  judgment  the  scIkk)!  is  a  nursery  of  faith, 
and  a  training  ground  for  the  practical  exercises  of  religion. 
Its  chief  lesson  would,  therefore,  he  her  Credo,  and  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  its  pupils  would  be  loyalty  to  those  who  wield  her 
authority.  'I'hat  there  is  much  truth  in  this  api)reciation,  no 
Catholic  needs  deny.  The  Church,  in  fact,  does  maintain  that 
religion  must  he  based  on  definite  beliefs;  tho  she  also  teaches 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  She  does  insist  on  .sacrament 
and  rite,  tho  she  ])lainly  says  that  the  outward  sign  is 
worthless  without  the  inward  grace.  And  if  she  recpiires  from 
her  members  obedience  to  her  laws,  it  is  only  what  she  com¬ 
mands  them  to  yield  to  all  legitimate  rule.  In  a  word,  the 
Church  holds  that  a  large  share  of  our  duties  is  towards  our 
Maker,  that  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  or  should  be  an 
essential  portion  of  our  conduct,  and  con.seciuently,  that  the 
motives  which  shape  our  conduct  in  conformity  with  these 
duties  can.  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  supplied  by  religious 
education  alone. 
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Now,  just  as  we  know  from  the  highest  source  that  all  the 
precepts  are  reducible  to  the  one  great  commandment,  so  we 
might  say  that  all  our  duties  are  included,  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  in  the  duty  we  owe  to  God.  Religious  education, 
in  the  best  sense,  would,  therefore,  be  not  only  an  education 
in  religion,  but  an  apjjlication  to  all  the  affairs  of  life  of  those 
principles  and  motives  which  religious  belief  supplies.  To 
“  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God  ”  would  certainly  make  us 
men  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  himself.  And  for  men 
of  this  type  religious  education  would  be  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  , 

But  again,  facing  actual  conditions,  we  have  to  admit  as  a 
fact  the  distinction  between  religious  obligations  and  other 
obligations,  between  religious  motives  and  other  motives. 
And  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  motives  which 
religion  furnishes  may  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  upon  our 
every-day  and  every-hour  conduct — upon  our  working  and 
planning,  our  business  dealings  and  our  social  relations,  our 
external  behavior  and  our  secret  thought. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  keep  steadily  in  view  certain 
psychological  principles  respecting  the  nature  of  motives,  and 
tho  we  have  not.  at  this  time,  to  make  a  thorogoing  analysis 
such  as  the  psychologist  might  demand,  we  can  assure  our¬ 
selves  at  any  rate  on  this  point :  the  efficacy  of  any  motive  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  mind  to  which  that 
motive  is  presented.  Merely  as  an  idea  in  which  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  a  proposed  action  and  our  welfare  is  perceived, 
a  motive  may,  and,  according  to  a  well-known  theory,  does 
always  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  as  we  say,  an  “  ideo-motor  ” 
process.  Rut  even  on  this  theory  it  remains  true  that  the  motor 
effect  depends  not  only  on  the  afferent  stimulus,  but  also  on 
the  momentary  condition  of  the  centers  thru  which  it  must 
pass.  And  the  same  is  doubtless  the  case  for  the  whole  range 
of  organic  processes  down  to  the  reflex  discharge. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate,  much  less  foresee,  the 
impressions  received  thru  tlie  senses  during,  let  us  say,  a  single 
day.  Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  motives  that 
will  spring  up  in  consciousness  as  the  result  of  deliberate 
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thought,  association,  impulse.  ])assiou.  or  emotional  state.  But 
Ave  can  .say  for  a  certainty  that  the  .selection  of  any  one  motive 
in  preference  to  all  the  rest  will  he  determined  by  the  habits 
developed  in  will  and  intellect  thru  the  whole  course  of  experi¬ 
ence.  \o  system  of  religion  or  of  education  or  of  religious 
education  can  guarantee  us  against  the  appearance  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unworthy  motives.  The  saints  have  all  been 
tempted.  The  calmest  of  the  philosophers  has  his  internal 
storms.  And  the  majority  of  us,  who  are  neither  sages  nor 
saints,  know  that  the  best  actions,  objectively  considered,  may 
issue  from  the  meanest  motive. 

Any  sort  of  education,  therefore,  that  pretends  to  impart 
moral  strength  must  concern  itself,  not  so  much  with  laying 
<lown  precept  on  i)recept,  as  with  developing  in  the  mind 
a  habit  of  ajipreciating,  judging,  and  willing  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  upright  conduct.  “  Automatic  righteous¬ 
ness  ”  is  not  an  acceptable  expression;  and  yet,  without  the 
least  concession  to  our  determinist  frientls,  I  think  we  would 
prefer  what  it  means  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  “  always 
err  in  their  hearts.’’ 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  this  moral  center,  as  I  will  call  it,  may 
be  organized  in  many  different  ways.  Its  cells  may  all  have 
the  idea  of  duty  for  their  nucleus.  Its  fibers  may  have  the 
sense  of  honor  for  their  axis,  its  ganglia  e.xpand  with  the  love 
of  humanity,  its  whole  structure  be  under  the  tension  of  a 
categorical  imperative,  strong  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
moralists  from  Aristotle  to  Kant.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  by  every 
possible  means  inculcate  the.se  principles,  and  all  other  princi¬ 
ples  that  make  for  better  conduct.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  necessity  of  making  men  dutiful,  honorable,  philan¬ 
thropic.  The  function  of  religion  is  not  to  dispense  with  such 
motives,  but  to  consecrate  them:  not  to  inhibit,  but  to  re-enforce 
the  feelings  and  promptings  that  open  up  paths  of  goodness. 
The  impulses  that  How  down  from  the  cortex  are  not  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  regulative  with  resjiect  to  sulKwdinate  centers.  The 
brain  itself  must  atrophy  and  perish  if  it  fail  to  cpiicken  and 
control  the  organs  of  nutrition;  and  religion  likewise  would 
tear  away  its  firmest  support  were  it  to  deaden  those  fine 
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growths  of  volitional  power  which  raise  us  above  the  level  of 
self. 

What  we  call  lower  impulses  or  instincts  or  tendencies  are 
simply  selfishness  gone  to  excess.  All  attempts,  consequently, 
to  educate  us  out  of  these  less  worthy  motives  are  attempts  to 
educate  us  away  from  self,  or  to  educate  that  very  self  to  a 
better  sense  of  its  own  interests.  Ihiselfishness,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  rational  ])recisely  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  clear 
perception  and  a  vivid  realization  of  the  e.xact  value  of  self. 
So  long  as  1  make  myself  the  center  of  the  world,  neither  1 
nor  my  universe  can  be  of  much  use  except  at  moments  of 
total  ecli])se.  Ihit  when  the  center  begins  to  displace  itself 
somewhat,  there  is  a  beginning  of  hope  for  me,  and  when  my 
conceptual  system,  by  further  dis])lacement  and  reduction,  is 
brought  to  coincide  with  reality,  hope  gives  way  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  well-ordered  action. 

Religious  education,  properly  undershxtd,  aims  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  self  in  view  of  all  that  is.  It  locates  man  in  the 
univer.se.  It  gives  him  his  setting  in  the  order  of  things.  If  it 
reminds  him  in  the  one  respect  that  he  is  but  dirst,  it  also  tells 
him  that  in  another  re.spect  he  is  but  a  little  below’  the 
angels.  By  teaching  him  to  look  upon  himself  and  all  things 
else  in  the  ])resence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  opens  up  to  him 
a  pers])ective  in  which  values  are  definitely  fixed.  It  shows 
him  that  the  starry  heavens  and  the  moral  law  derive  their 
grandeur  from  the  same  cause.  It  lays  upon  him  the  impera¬ 
tive  :  so  act  that  thy  actions  may  fit  harmoniously  into  the 
universal  order  of  which  God  is  the  center  and  source. 

The  several  prece])ts  of  morality  are  simply  the  more  or  less 
detailed  working  out  of  this  supreme  ordinance.  The  complex 
system  of  hierarchy,  government,  dogma,  and  ritual  in  the 
Catholic  Church  repre.sents  .so  many  different  attempts  to 
arouse  and  jn'eserve  in  men’s  minds  the  consciousness  of  mem- 
ber.ship  in  this  universal  order,  d'hc  “  calmer  jiiety  ”  which 
enables  us  to  take  this  com])rehensive  view'  is  not  inborn.  To 
a  few  gifted  minds  it  may  come  as  the  fruit  of  earnest  philo¬ 
sophical  thought.  But  mankind,  in  the  average,  needs  a 
methodical  training  to  lift  them  above  the  appearances  of 
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sense,  to  differentiate  inclination  and  duty,  to  purify  the 
imagination,  and  to  strengthen  the  will. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  religious  education  will  enable 
a  man  at  any  and  every  moment  to  place  himself  ideally  in  the 
universal  order,  and  regard  each  of  his  actions  sub  specie  (cter- 
uitatis.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  a  man  should  ever  un¬ 
ravel  the  metaphysics  bound  up  with  such  concepts.  But  the 
habitual  attitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  habitual  way  of  selecting 
motives,  should  be  such  that  it  could  be  analyzed,  and,  if  neces- 
.sary,  restated  in  terms  of  the  order-imperative. 

Briefly,  therefore,  the  view  which  has  been  taken  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows : 

First :  Where  various  motives  of  conduct  are  suggested, 
that  motive  is  adopted  which  best  accords  with  the  mental  and 
moral  habits  of  the  individual: 

Second:  The  aim  of  all  education,  on  the  ethical  side,  is  the 
formation  of  such  habits  as  will  insure  the  selection  of  good 
motives  and  the  rejection  of  evil  motives: 

'I'hird :  The  aim  of  religious  education  is  to  secure  for  this 
selective  habit  the  greatest  possible  breadth  on  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  plane,  by  bringing  the  mind  to  choose  its  ends  conformably 
to  the  divine  order:  and 

Fourth :  All  other  criteria  and  imperatives  that  have  real 
worth  should  be  regarded  as  more  (^r  less  specialized  forms 
which  may  become  clearer  and  stronger  under  the  influence  of 
religious  training,  and  which  may  in  turn  facilitate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  religious  standard  to  particular  motives  of  conduct. 

1  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have  been  dealing  all  along 
with  a  priori  judgments — in  other  words,  that  we  have  been 
studying  out  the  influence  which  religious  education  ought  to 
exert  and  would  exert  in  ideal  conditions.  Nor  again  would 
it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ])ropose  religious  education  as  the 
one  infallible  remedy  for  all  our  ills.  But,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  interests  of  religion  by  per¬ 
sons  of  all  denfmiinations.  we  seem  justified  in  asking  our¬ 
selves  one  question  more:  I  low  can  religious  education  be 
made  to  yield  the  results,  or  at  any  rate  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  results,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected?  So  far 
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as  I  can  see,  the  simplest  answer  is :  by  giving  the  religious 
element  its  due  share  in  education,  d'he  child  comes  very 
(juickly  to  look  upon  the  school  as  the  place  in  which  everything 
is  taught  that  is  worth  knowing.  The  absence  of  religious 
instruction  has  for  one  of  its  effects  ignorance  of  certain  im¬ 
portant  truths.  Jjut  its  more  serious  effect  is  the  detachment, 
in  the  child's  appreciation,  of  religion  from  practical  life. 
Once  we  give  the  impression  that  religious  ideas  and  duties 
are  extras  for  which  the  ministers  alone  are  responsible,  we 
make  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sunday 
Sch(X)l  exceedingly  difficult.  And  the  difficulty  increases  as 
we  go  on  adding  every  other  sort  of  practical  teaching  to  our 
curricula.  Physical  training  is  not  turned  over  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  athlete,  nor  manual  training  to  the  e.xpert  mechanic. 
We  have  brought  these  and  other  things  into  the  school,  and 
by  so  doing  we  have  recognized  their  value.  Whether  we 
intend  it  or  not,  we  are  surely  making  it  (piite  clear  to  the 
people,  both  young  and  old,  that  the  schcxd  jirovides,  or  means 
to  provide,  all  the  essentials  of  knowledge.  The  obvious  in¬ 
ference  as  to  the  value  of  religion  is  not  likely  to  overcrowd  the 
churches. 

Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exjierience  gained  in  building  up 
our  scho<d  system  will  prove  valuable  in  solving  the  problems 
of  religious  education.  In  the  movements  recently  initiated, 
there  is  a  promise  of  success  which  must  be  gratifying  to 
all  friends  of  education.  The  fulfillment  must  bring  about 
that  unity  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  development 
which  is  the  basis  of  right  conduct.  A  mind  in  which  all  good 
motives  and  all  habitually  determinant  principles  of  action  are 
thorfdy  co-ordinated,  so  that  duty  to  self,  duty  to  the  fellow- 
man,  to  country,  and  to  God,  are  merged  in  one  clear  imper¬ 
ative,  is  an  ideal  worth  striving  for.  It  is  the  ideal  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  each  particular  order  of  our  human  relations,  and  in 
that  universal  order  which  is  none  other  than  the  City  of  God. 

F.dward  .X.  Pace 
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WHAT  DO  TEACHERS  READ?* 

The  question  of  what  teachers  read  is  of  what  each  individual 
teacher  reads,  and  when  many  individuals  are  considered  it  is 
found  that  they  readily  g’roup  themselves  into  classes. 

In  reading,  as  in  everything  else,  that  strong  law  of  the 
material  world  is  felt  which  forces  one  person  or  thing  (for 
the  law  applies  not  to  human  beings  alone)  to  do  what  his 
class  does,  or  would  do,  under  a  like  condition.  It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  we  can  point  to  an  exception  to  prove  a  rule. 

Just  why  a  certain  class  of  teachers  reads  a  certain  class  of 
lx)oks,  and  another  reads  along  a  totally  different  line,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  exactness — for  there  are  many  things 
to  he  considered;  first,  the  teacher's  personality  (and  of  this  we 
know  nothing) ;  second,  environment,  and  a  similarity  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  aim;  and  on  the.se  factors  we  may  count.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  a  teacher’s  reading  is 
influenced  by  these  things,  but  that  they  do  count  is  proven 
by  the  difference  in  the  line  of  reading  done  by  the  public- 
school  teacher  and  the  private-school  teacher. 

In  considering  what  the  teacher  reads  I  shall  not  use  the 
reading  of  the  private-school  teacher,  but,  as  a  broad  difference 
has  interested  me  greatly,  I  will  give  an  example  of  it.  I  have 
selected  five  each  from  a  list  of  alxnit  twenty-five  lxx)ks  read 
by  each  of  the  following  teachers ; 

The  principal  of  a  city  grammar  school  read  Sachs’s  Nervous 
diseases  of  children,  Warner’s  Nervous  system  of  the  child, 
Orr’s  Development  and  heredity,  Hearn’s  Kotto,  Wister’s 
Virginian.  The  principal  of  a  fashionable  .school  for  young 
ladies  read  Henley’s  Views  and  reviezvs,  Hutton’s  Literary 

'  At  the  last  examination  of  first  assistant  lilirarians  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  I’ublic  Library  to  determine  eligibility  for  jirontotion  to 
librarian  in  charge  of  a  branch,  an  essay  on  the  above  f|uestioii  was  re(|uired. 
'three  of  those  submitted  are  here  printed  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  John  S.  killings, 
librarian. 
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landmarks,  Stevenson’s  Studies  of  tnen  and  books,  Hare’s 
Walks  in  Rome,  Maeterlinck’s  Plays.  I  asked  each  what  her 
favorite  subject  for  readinj^  was,  to  which  the  public-school 
teacher  replied,  “The  development  of  institutions”;  and  the 
other,  “  Essays.’’ 

I  base  my  judgment  of  the  teacher’s  reading  on  that  of  the 
puhlic-sch(X)l  teacher  of  New  York,  because  I  believe  him  to  be 
more  nearly  a  representative  teacher  than  any  other.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  is  paid  by  public  money,  and  is 
teaching  wide-awake  boys  and  girls.  He  should  be  a  typical 
American  teacher  in  its  best  sense. 

It  is  more  difficult  than  it  may  seem  for  the  librarian  to  find 
out  what  the  teacher  reads.  My  first  idea  was  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  books  borrowed  by  the  teachers.  This  I  did,  and 
when  I  had  secured  a  creditable  list  I  asked  one  of  the  teachers 
how  she  liked  Mahie’s  Shakspcrc,  it  being  the  first  book  on  her 
list.  She  said  she  had  not  read  it,  she  took  it  out  for  her 
brother,  who  was  studying  Shakspere.  And  so,  by  inquiry,  1 
found  that,  as  often  as  otherwise,  the  books  were  borrowed  for 
other  people  to  read. 

The  only  way  left  open  to  me  to  get  the  desired  information 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  was  to  ask  each  teacher  what  he 
or  she  read,  and  in  doing  this  I  was  a  little  afraid  the  answers 
might  be  like  those  given  by  the  children  in  a  certain  school, 
who  were  asked  whom  they  would  most  like  to  resemble. 
All  the  children  in  the  grade  were  given  slips  of  paper 
and  told  to  write  on  them  the  name  of  the  per.son  they  would 
prefer  to  be  like.  They  might  select  anyone  of  whom  they  had 
ever  in  any  way  heard.  When  the  answers  were  handed  in  it 
was  found  that  they  had  all  chosen  saints.  The  worst  small 
boy  in  .school  wanted  to  be  like  St.  Joseph,  while  a  little  girl 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  suspension  had  spelled  out  with  infi¬ 
nite  pains  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth.  But  no  lists  of  classics 
were  handed  me;  the  answer  came  straight  and  true. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  decide  on  what  letigth  of  time  would 
be  representative  of  a  teacher’s  reading,  and  T  finally  decided 
that  five  books  (the  last  five  read)  would  he  sufficient,  providefl 
these  books  were  the  average  class  of  l)ooks  read  by  that  par- 
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ticiilar  teacher.  I'his  provision  forced  me  to  throw  out  the 
rejuling  done  by  some  of  those  whom  I  consulted,  as  they  said 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  reading^  they  generally  did. 

The  teacher’s  reading  seems  to  he  along  three  distinct  lines: 
First,  That  which  he  must  do,  viz. :  l)(X)ks  on  the  subject  or 
subjects  which  he  is  teaching;  Second,  That  which  he  ought  to 
do,  viz. :  b(X)ks  on  the  subject  which  he  is  studying;  Third, 
'I'hat  which  he  wants  to  do,  viz. ;  fiction  and  belles  lettres.  The 
first  two  might  projierly  he  called  parallel  lines  of  reading,  the 
dividing  line  between  these  b(X)ks  and  te.xt-lx:x)ks  being  very 
narrow. 

I  find  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  taking  some  special 
course  at  a  schixil  of  pedagogy,  the  incentive  to  this  work  being 
the  deiiartmental  work  so  rapidly  gaining  favor,  and  the  ex- 
emjition  from  examinations  gained  by  a  degree.  In  connection 
with  these  courses  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
te.xt-lxxiks  used  hy  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  schixils  of 
pedagogy.  Compare  the  books  on  psychology  used  hy  the  New 
York  Lhiiversity  Scluxil  of  I’edagogy  and  those  used  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  .Xmerica  Institute  of  Pedagogy.  It  is 
materialism  and  exact  science  on  the  one  hand,  the  innate  and 
s])iritual  on  the  other. 

A  few  years  ago  the  scluwls  stcxxl  in  great  need  of  the 
teachers  taking  post-graduate  courses;  now  the  teachers  need 
to  take  these  courses  to  hold  their  positions,  so  great  has  been 
the  advance  in  the  schcxil  standard.  Some  of  the  teachers 
spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  seeming  policy  of  the  present 
Board  to  close  the  higher  positions  to  women.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  these  were  women  teachers. 

T  consulted  eighty  teachers  alxnit  their  reading  (but  for 
reasons  given  above  I  am  using  the  reading  of  only  seventy) 
and,  in  order  that  I  might  get  the  average  teacher,  I  went  to 
different  .scluxils  from  the  down-town  districts  to  Harlem, 
selecting  teachers  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  both 
men  and  women.  That  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  Ixxiks  read 
was  fiction  is  not  surprising,  for  after  the  strain  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  relaxation  is  almost  a  necessity,  but  1  was  surprised  to 
find  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fiction  read  was  old  and  that 
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not  very  old;  Dickens  alx)ut  six  per  cent.,  the  rest  Thackeray, 
liliot,  and  Balzac.  All  the  other  fiction  was  literally  hot  from 
the  griddle,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  scientific  books.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  teacher  has  learned  but  half  of  the 
adage,  “  In  science  the  newest  is  best,  in  literature  the  oldest  is 
best.”  That  fifteen  of  the  seventy  teachers  read  The  Crisis 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  interested  in  the  stage.  A  demand 
for  Stevenson  seemed  to  be  universal,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Professor  Shaw,  in  his  literature  class,  is 
using  that  popular  author  as  a  master  of  short-story  writing. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  literature  was  drama  and  poetry. 

Only  one  teacher  had  read  a  humorous  book,  and  that  was 
The  houseboat  on  the  Styx.  Is  teaching  death  to  a  sense  of 
humor,  or  does  it  show  so  much  of  that  side  of  life  that  no 
more  is  needed? 

I  also  asked  each  teacher,  if  he  had  only  his  own  inclination 
to  consult,  what  particular  line  of  reading  he  .would  do,  and 
some  of  the  answers  were  surprising.  One  teacher  who  had 
read  only  fiction  for  the  last  six  months  preferred  nature  study, 
another,  who  had  read  only  fiction  and  literature,  preferred 
books  on  art.  Of  all  the  books  read  one  per  cent,  of  the  reading 
was  history,  yet  eighteen  out  of  the  seventy  teachers  say  that 
history  is  their  favorite  subject.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  is  fiction, 
yet  only  seven  claim  to  like  fiction  best.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is 
literature  and  sixteen  care  most  for  that  subject.  Seventeen 
per  cent,  i^  science  and  only  six  say  they  prefer  science.  In 
this,  I  think,  love  is  sacrificed  to  duty.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  table  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  reading,  as  seven  of  the 
seventy  were  undecided. 

Of  the  total  number  fifty-eight  read  a  daily  paper,  a  large 
number  read  two.  A  few  read  the  Outlook,  Review  of 
rez’iezos,  or  a  similar  iniblication,  but  most  of  them  preferred 
to  do  their  own  condensing.  Many,  tho  not  all  of  them, 
read  one  or  more  magazines.  Not  one  had  read  a  book  of 
juvenile  fiction  except  Mrs.  IVi^igs  of  the  cabbage  patch,  and 
that  may  not  properly  be  called  a  child’s  book. 

And  last  comes  tbe  littlest  teacher  of  them  all.  By  standing 
up  very  straight  he  could  look  across  the  top  of  my  desk  and 
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his  eyes  met  mine  unwaveringly,  as  I  accused  him  of  having 
kept  Baldwin’s  Fijty  famous  stories,  from  August  till  De¬ 
cember.  He  explained  that  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  he 
left  it  in  for  a  few  days  and  1  considered  the  matter  settled. 
Five  minutes  later  I  looked  up  to  find  him  still  there — “  Little 
boy,  what  do  you  want?  ” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  that  book.” 

This  was  too  much,  “  You’ve  had  it  three  months,  why 
don’t  you  take  some  other  ?  ” 

“  Because  that’s  the  only  one  she  likes;  I've  tried  another, 
she  won't  even  look  at  it.” 

”  She,  who  is  she?  ” 

“  The  one  1  teach.” 

I  thought  he  was  getting  mixed.  “  The  book  you  learn 
from,  little  boy?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am,  the  girl  I  teach.” 

“  How  old  is  she?  ” 

He  eyed  me  critically,  ‘‘  ’Bout  as  big  as  you  are.” 

I  began  to  feel  small,  then  he  told  me  all  about  it.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Italian  shoe-mender,  the  one  down  the  steps 
at  the  corner  of  “  Tent’  avnoo”;  her  father  wasn’t  very  kind 
to  her,  she  knew  no  English  and  had  no  friends;  he  taught  her 
in  the  evenings. 

I  asked  if  he  was  not  sleepy  then.  "  Well,  sometimes  I  go 
to  sleep  over  the  book;  but  she’s  learnin’,  and  when  she  learns 
she’ll  like  this  better  ’n  Italy.” 

There  came  to  my  mind,  ”  Teach  these  foreign  children  our 
language,  our  laws,  our  liberty,  and  we  will  have  good 
citizens.” 

But  for  the  sake  of  good  citizenship,  would  you,  oh,  learned 
educator,  do  what  this  little  child  of  the  slums  is  doing? 

Mary  Denson  Pretlow 

New  York 

Accepting  as  beyond  dispute  the  theory  that  the  teachers’ 
point  of  view  lacks  the  necessary  perspective  to  render  them 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  what  teachers  read, 
it  might  yet  be  in  order  to  begin  its  consideration  by  observing 
the  question  from  their  vantage  ground. 
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After  gently  putting  the  query,  ”  What  do  teachers  read?" 
to  ten  teachers  during  as  many  dififerent  conversations,  1  re¬ 
ceived  ten  vehemently  exjrressed  opinions  that  their  reading  in 
no  wise  differed  from  that  of  other  educated  people.  This 
attitude  varies  curiously  from  that  of  any  other  class  with 
whom  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  e.xperimenting.  Others 
feel  a  faint  pride  that  they  should  he  suspected  of  habits  pecu¬ 
liar  unto  themselves,  hut  the  teacher's  position  is  one  of  instant, 
if  mild,  hostility.  To  illustrate,  1  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer 
to  the  reply  brought  1)\'  my  first  letter  of  iiupiiry.  Especial 
intere.st  may  be  attached  to  this,  as  it  is  from  one  who  has 
attained  the  degree  of  Ph.  1).  from  Johns  Hopkins,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  a  university  of  guxl 
repute.  "  You  ask  what  teachers  read:  a  very  sim])le  (piestiou, 
and  a  very  simple  answer — lKH)ks.  newspapers,  letters,  and 
posters,  as  a  ride,  altho  inscrijitions  on  monuments  also 
claim  some  attention.  Books  are  of  all  kinds,  and  so  are  tastes 
for  l)(K)ks.  One  might  ask  what  do  librarians  think,  what  do 
bankers  clrink,  what  do  clergymen  smoke?  " 

'I'o  obtain  data  concerning  this  topic  was  e.xceedingly 
difficult,  for  various  reasons,  one  of  the  least  of  which  was  the 
fact  that  teachers  are,  verily,  the  busiest  of  the  busy.  Only  a 
superintendent  of  education  had  the  time  to  show  true  interest 
in  his  reply.  Erom  fifty  letters,  each  containing  a  word  of 
ex])lanation  and  a  few  (luestioiis,  only  fifteen  answers  were 
received,  and  this  after  the  precaution  was  taken  of  inclosing 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Out  of  justice  to  them, 
however,  it  must  be  added  that  a  list  of  the  books  they  could 
remember  having  read  during  the  last  si.x  months  was  asked 
for,  and  probably  there  was  the  rub. 

Our  libraries  have  no  records  that  could  be  of  assistance. 
In  a  small  one  the  reading  of  the  different  teachers  might  be 
watched,  but  the  process  would  be  slow.  Their  membership 
cards  would  show  the  proportions  of  non-fiction  among  the 
more  recently  read  books,  but  my  first  attempt  at  judging  from 
such  a  record  proved  the  falsity  of  it.  for  the  owner  remarked 
that  the  books  charged  to  her  number  were  read  by  her  father, 
and  that  she  cared  only  for  magazines. 
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I''roiii  my  library  experience  1  sliould  say  that  they  read  and 
re-read  James's  Talks  to  teachers,  and  Ouick’s  History  of  edu¬ 
cation.  My  unofficial  memory  marks  them  as  readers  of  guide- 
lKK)ks.  Apparently  they  journey  forth  into  the  world  seeking 
know  ledge,  to  an  amazing  tlegree,  and  guidelxK)ks  they  take 
with  them  always;  tho  in  lists  of  lKK)ks  read  hy  teachers  guide¬ 
books  are  not  noted. 

The  lists  which  are  mentioned  here  were  in  some  instances 
rather  vague,  as  they  were  written  from  memory  and  were, 
doubtless  in  many  cases,  made  out  hurriedly.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  considered  as  representative.  The  h(X)ks  were 
read  during  the  last  six  months,  and  are.  therefore,  typical  of 
both  work  and  rest. 

Thirty  were  obtained  from  teachers  in  a  small  town,  d'heir 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  makers  are  hut  mortal,  and 
have  a  gentle  predilection  towards  fiction  which  i.;  wondnnis 
human,  for  the  percentage  read  was  seventy.  James’s  Psycliol- 
ogy,  and  Adler's  Moral  instruction  of  children  were  most  often 
noted  in  the  list  of  non-fiction.  Blow’s  Symbolic  education, 
Harrison’s  Study  of  child-nature,  Wiggins’s  Children's  rights, 
Carpenter’s  Mental  physiology,  Hughes’s  Mistakes  in  teaching, 
and  White’s  Manual  of  teaching,  were  used  in  connection 
with  their  sc1hk)1  wt>rk.  hut  to  what  extent  was  not  reiK>rted. 
Mrs.  II  iggs  of  the  cabbage  patch  was  repeated  as  per¬ 
sistently  as  if  the  lists  had  been  those  to  indicate  i)opular 
lK)oks. 

Lists  from  six  high-schcx)l  teachers  of  the  same  town  por¬ 
trayed  a  different  character  of  reading.  The  percentage  of 
fiction  read  was  thirty-eight.  S])encer’s  Education,  Educa¬ 
tional  reform,  hy  Eliot,  School  manual,  and  the  Art  of  teaching, 
by  White,  were  largely  read.  John  Fiske,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and 
Woodn^w  Wilson  were  names  often  re])eated. 

Of  the  fifteen  lists  from  New  York  teachers  nothing  definite 
could  he  gathered  except  this;  eleven  were  i)rofessed  readers 
of  new  fiction,  all  read  two  or  more  magazines  regularly, 
notably  the  Outlook,  the  Monograph,  and  the  Eouc.xtional 
Review,  and  all  reixirted  some  pedagogical  reading.  Twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen  replied  "yes”  to  the  ((uestion:  "  Are  you 
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interested  in  any  special  line  of  reading?”  but  their  interests 
varied  from  religion  to  music. 

A  principal  of  a  typical  New  York  grammar  school  in  one 
of  the  upper  West  Side  districts  stated,  when  interviewed,  that 
she  received  a  report  every  month  of  the  reading  done  by  her 
teachers,  that  each  read  two  educational  magazines,  and  used 
a  small  reference  library,  which  was  connected  with  the  school. 
Several  were  taking  courses  which  involved  special  reading, 
but,  aside  from  these  points,  she  had  noticed  nothing  excep¬ 
tional,  altho  these  reports  had  come  under  her  inspection  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Various  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  teachers,  in 
number  I  should  say  about  twelve,  indicate  magazine  reading 
(the  Monograph,  the  Times,  and  the  Educational  Review 
being  usually  mentioned),  some  reference  to  methods,  a  normal 
amount  of  fiction,  and  a  tendency  to  read  along  certain  lines, 
tho  the  lines  followed  amusement  as  often  as  self-culture. 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  with  whom  1  have  talked  said  that 
they  were  required  to  report  on  their  reading,  and  were  marked 
at  the  end  of  the  year  on  self-improvement.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  much  encouragement  given  to  them  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  reading.  Among  the  signs  of  the  times  are  the  lec¬ 
tures  that  are  frequently  announced,  bearing  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  upon  the  subject,  and  this  system  of  noting  their  efforts 
toward  sel  f-improvement. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the  principal  of  a  very 
progressive  private  school  of  this  city,  that  this  movement  to 
improve  the  reading  of  teachers  as  a  whole  derives  its  impulse 
from  the  West.  She  knows  of  no  systematic  effort  to  this  end 
prior  to  one  which  was  very  successful,  fifteen  years  ago,  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Statistics  were  collected  then,  proving 
that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  their  teachers  read  the  Ladies’ 
home  journal,  twelve  per  cent,  read  fiction,  and  three  per  cent, 
psychology. 

The  result  of  all  these  investigations,  so  far  as  T  can  deter¬ 
mine,  is  this :  That  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  have  recourse 
to  books  of  pedagogy,  and  are  readers  of  educational  maga¬ 
zines  as  a  direct  consequence  of  their  profession,  but,  aside 
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from  these  most  natural  deviations,  their  reading  as  yet  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  their  neighbors.  I  say  "  as  yet,”  for 
in  this  day  of  special  requirements  and  complete  absorption  in 
one's  work,  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  prescribed  the 
lxx>ks  that  are  best  for  them,  even  unto  the  books  read  by  way 
of  frivolity. 

This  conclusion  was  supported  by  a  comparison  of  twenty  of 
these  lists  made  by  teachers  with  twenty  gathered  from  an 
averagely  well  educated  public.  Between  these  two  I  could 
trace  no  difference  except  in  the  two  directions  mentioned.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  each  reads  about  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  as  a  teacher’s  time  is  limited,  it  must  follow  that 
they  read  more  systematically.  The  influence  which  accounts 
for  this  is  most  probably  found  in  the  habit  of  system  neces¬ 
sarily  formed  by  their  daily  work. 

From  having  had  no  definite  opinion  upon  this  matter,  I 
have  come  to  agree  with  the  principal  of  a  school  in  Yonkers, 
who  answered  to  the  oft-put  questions,  “  They  read  exactly 
what  any  other  educated  people  read,  and  a  great  deal  more.” 
I'lie  treatment  of  this  subject  would  naturally  vary  with 
different  interpretations  of  the  verb  “  to  read,”  but  I  have 
taken  it  at  its  nominal  value,  and  have  not  included  with  it  the 
verb  ”  to  study.” 

Lucille  Armistead  Goldtiiwaite 

New  York 


In  attending  library  and  association  meetings,  and  in  reading 
the  ever-increasing  amount  of  library  matter  in  the  current 
periodicals,  lav  and  profe.ssional,  one  notices  the  continued 
presence  of  the  discussion  of  the  ”  relation  of  the  libraries  and 
the  schools."  Hardly  a  jiaper  or  a  meeting  is  without  some 
reference  to  it.  The  question  generally  seems  divided  into  two 
sections:  the  work  done  for  the  children.  l)Ooks  sent  to  the 
schools,  bulletins  and  collections  of  books  on  subjects  related 
to  their  school  work;  and  the  work  done  for  the  teachers.  Most 
libraries  extend  special  privileges  to  these  latter,  cards  on  which 
they  may  take  extra  books  for  study,  books  for  their  use  added 
to  the  small  collections  sent  the  schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
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room  at  the  library  where  they  may  bring  their  classes  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  reference  books — tho  this  last  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  than  the  teachers. 

In  view  of  all  this  work  clone  and  discussed,  one  asks  one's 
self  freciuently  :  What  do  the  teachers  really  read? 

The  lKK)ks  they  read  come  from  four  sources :  b(X)ks  owned 
or  borrowed;  books  obtained  from  subscription  libraries,  such 
as  the  B(H)k  Lovers’  and  the  d'abard  Inn;  b(K>ks  in  the  schcxjl 
libraries;  and  books  taken  from  the  public  libraries. 

Besides  bcjoks  there  are,  of  course  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  Like  other  women,  and  the  proportion  of  women 
among  teachers  is  overwhelming,  teachers  read  the  news¬ 
papers  comparatively  little,  many  lacking  interest  in  or  under- 
.standing  of  the  politics,  domestic  and  international,  that  so 
largely  fill  them,  and  many  preferring  to  get  their  current  his¬ 
tory  from  the  weekly  magazines.  Most  teachers,  when  fresh 
from  the  training  schcxfis,  read  at  lea.st  one  educational  journal, 
but  as  ex])erience  incre;ises.  the  help  gained  from  them  appar¬ 
ently  decreases,  and  later,  where  read  at  all,  they  are  merely 
glanced  thru.  .\s  for  other  magazines,  the  teacher  reads,  with 
her  friends  in  other  callings,  mostly  the  fiction  of  the  popular 
mi.scellaneous  magazines,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
literary  reviews,  such  as  the  Critic  and  the  Bookman. 

d'he  subscription  libraries  furnish  practically  only  the  recent 
novels  and  short  stories;  and  to  sup])lement  this  source,  or  take 
its  place  for  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  the  necessary 
outlay,  is  the  f)ffice  the  public  library  fills,  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  think. 

'I  bis  seems  to  be  so,  especially  in  the  ca.se  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  elementary  scIkkjIs.  of  course  with  many  exceptions; 
and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  educational 
reciuirements  for  this  kind  of  work  are  not,  whatever  they 
should  be.  .so  high  as  for  secondary-school  teaching,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  the  less  ambitious  and  less  cultivated  of 
the  great  army  are  found  here,  among  those  who  do  this  work 
from  choice.  The  number  of  teachers  needed  for  high-school 
work  is  less,  too,  therefore  the  sifting  process  can  be  carried 
farther  here  and  only  the  best  material  retained,  and  the  high- 
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scliool  teacher  in  her  work  is  ccmtinually  spurred  on  to  better 
reading  and  more  study  by  the  immediate  call  for  a  wider 
knowledge  than  the  little  children  demand.  Also,  with  the 
best  of  groundwork  of  ambition  and  previous  education,  after 
five  hours’  struggle  with  from  thirty  to  si.xty  untrained  chil¬ 
dren,  the  energy  necessary  for  any  reading  beyond  the  lightest 
is  gone.  I'he  material  for  the  daily  work  is  obtained  largely 
from  b(K)ks  purchased  in  student  days,  and  from  the  few  nature 
lMX)ks  taken  by  them  from  the  public  libraries.  The  last  is 
also  the  puriKrse  for  which  the  books  for  teachers  in  the  school 
libraries  are  used,  as  intended. 

riiere  is.  t(X),  a  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  public- 
and  the  private-sclKxd  teacher,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  prejudice 
against  the  public  sclxxds  exists  mainly  among  professional 
people,  people  of  more  or  less  culture  and  aspirations,  and  the 
rich — and  the  last  class  furnishes  few  teachers.  The  teachers 
in  the  private  sch(X)ls,  therefore,  esi)ecially  the  large  endowed 
schools,  have  a  slightly  higher  ])ercentage  of  well-educated 
antecedents,  and  their  reading,  if  still  largely  fiction,  is  a  little 
less  so,  and  fiction  of  a  higher  grade,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  real  literature.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  so  in  the  large 
cities  like  Xew  York,  where  there  is  a  considerable  foreign 
population  working  up;  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns 
the  public  academy  fre(iuently  re])resenting  the  best  culture  of 
the  community. 

The  great  mass  of  most  teachers’  reading  is  fiction,  like  that 
of  the  re.st  of  the  word  in  general,  but  there  is  fiction  and  fiction. 
When  one  finds  teacher  after  teacher  confining  her  attention 
to  Ro.sa  Nouchette  Carey,  .\manda  Minnie  Douglas,  and  the 
like,  and  his  to  John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Mark  Twain,  with 
a  bird  or  flower  book  in  the  spring,  and  at  New  Year  (resolu¬ 
tion  time)  a  solitarv  b(K)k  on  methods,  one  hails  with  hope 
the  one  who  asks  at  the  library  for  a  “  standard  work,”  and 
who  contijuies  her  education  with  Scott  and  Dickens,  with 
occasional  po])ular  l)(K)ks  of  travel  and  biography,  and  one 
welcomes,  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  responsibility  ended,  the 
well-remembered  few  who,  having  read  their  Scott  in  their  own 
school  days,  read  now  their  Hardy  and  their  Stevenson,  and 
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are  interested  in  China  and  Africa,  American  foreign  policy, 
the  history  of  'rainmany,  and  the  battle  with  the  slum. 

Among  the  members  of  the  profession  there  are  many  who 
belong  to  study  clubs,  tho  the  teachers  are  not  so  large  a 
factor  in  these  clubs  as  one  might  suppose.  Membership  in 
such  clubs,  of  course,  involves  more  or  less  study,  and  fre¬ 
quently  leads  to  work  in  e.xtension  classes  or  courses  of  lectures, 
and  .soinelimes  as  well  to  the  substitution  for  some  of  the  “  last 
new  novels  ”  of  .some  of  the  older  bcx)ks,  which,  while  not 
classics,  are  yet  worth  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
them. 

In  trying  to  answer  this  ([uestion  of  what  the  teachers  read, 
among  other  methods  of  collecting  data,  about  forty  teachers 
were  chosen  at  random  from  the  members  of  a  public  library, 
to  make  a  record  of  what  they  had  for  reading  matter  from  that 
.source.  Of  these  half  were  rejected  as  known  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  taking  lx)oks  to  other  members  of  their  families,  or  to 
be  habitual  users  of  some  other  library,  these  circumstances 
making  the  record  of  no  value.  Lists  were  made  of  the  books 
taken  by  the  remaining  twenty  for  periods  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  generally  a  year,  the  six  months  being  always  school 
months,  as  the  summer  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  fiction. 

Of  this  twenty,  seven  took  nothing  but  fiction,  and  one  took 
a  cook  book  to  re])re.sent  the  “  other  works  ”  for  which  their 
cards  provide.  This  fiction  was  of  the  Alden,  Barr.  Carey, 
Douglas,  Drinkwater,  Davis,  and  detective  type.  The  next 
group  of  five  selected  fifteen  volumes  of  non-fiction  among  the 
eighty-eight  taken,  and  of  these  si.x  were  nature  books,  three 
pcdogogy,  two  history,  one  biography,  one  recent  book  about 
New  York,  a  book  on  dictionary  work,  and  a  collection  of 
poems  for  recitation.  The  fiction  represented  such  authors  as 
Burnett,  Castle,  Crockett,  Harrison,  Scawcll,  Whitby,  and 
I  Tolley,  with  a  few  Barr  and  Carey.  The  third  group  had 
twenty-nine  non-fiction  in  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  a 
slightly  higher  average — five  minus  in  eighteen  as  against  three 
in  seventeen  plus.  In  this  group  the  nature  books  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence,  there  being  only  two,  with  seven 
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biography,  four  each  of  travel,  poetry,  and  sociology,  three  of 
history,  two  histories  of  literature,  two  volumes  of  essays,  and 
one  history  of  art.  The  fiction  was  by  Glasgow,  Howells, 
James,  Meredith,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Oliphant.  Stevenson, 
'I'rollope,  BangSj  Jerome,  and  others  similar.  'I'he  only  one 
who  took  less  than  half  of  fiction  had  evidently  been  on  or  was 
planning  a  trip  abroad,  as  eleven  were  books  of  travel  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  Continent.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen  books 
taken  three  were  Stevensoniana  and  eleven  were  fiction  by 
.^thcrton,  Bourget,  Cholmondeley,  Goss,  Hardy,  Hewlett, 
Hope,  Meredith,  and  Sienkiewicz — the  most  discussed  of  the 
recent  books,  with  Bourget,  Hardy,  and  Meredith  for  pleasure. 
Evidently  the  library  furni.shed  but  a  small  part  of  her  reading. 

These  twenty  teachers  would  divide  into  practically  the  same 
groups  if  separated  according  to  the  culture  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belong,  for  the  teacher’s  reading  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  her  si.sters  or  friends,  who  may  be  artists, 
trained  nurses,  librarians,  etc.,  or  merely  “  at  home.”  The 
proportion  of  professional  readers  would  be  the  same,  varied  of 
course  in  actual  content  by  the  profession  represented. 

In  considering  the  large  share  of  fiction  in  this  teacher’s 
reading,  one  must  not  forget  that  three  or  four  volumes  of  that 
class  may  be  read  in  the  time  needed  for  one  good  history  or 
biography,  making  the  time  consumed  in  light  reading  not 
nearly  so  great  as  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  One 
should  remember,  too.  the  exhausting  nature  of  their  work,  if 
well  done,  the  amount  of  vital  energy  given  out  leaving  little 
iniative  for  self-culture. 

Alice  Wilde 

New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

For  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence  the  aim  of  Smith 
College  has  been  "  not  to  fit  women  for  a  particular  sphere 
or  profession,  but  to  give  them  a  broad  and  liberal  culture,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  and  develop  the  characteristics 
of  a  complete  womanhood.”  This  is  the  only  woman’s  college 
which  has  uniformly  made  a  formal  statement  of  its  aim  in  its 
official  catalog.  Moreover,  while  almost  everything  else  in  the 
catalog  has  changed  in  the  course  of  years,  this  statement, 
made  in  almost  precisely  these  words  in  the  first  official 
circular  issued  and  remaining  jiractically  unchanged  up  to 
the  present,  has  given  unity  to  a  series  of  modifications  so 
great  as  to  leave  little  trace  of  the  original  design  of  work. 

A  student  of  Smith  College  can  point  to  much  that  becomes 
dear  in  the  light  of  its  aim.  No  marks  are  known  thruout 
the  entire  four  years.  If  a  student’s  work  is  below  the  grade 
she  is  “warned”:  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  “dropped.” 
'Phis  danger  point  passed,  service  to  knowledge  becomes  gra¬ 
tuitous  and  voluntary. 

Smith  College  has  never  been  handicapped  by  a  prepara¬ 
tory  department;  nor  is  any  premium  set  upon  special  or  grad¬ 
uate  students.  The  work  of  the  college  is  distinctly  academic, 
aiming  to  provide  liberal  culture  for  the  undergraduate.  This 
is  one  of  the  features  which  differentiate  Smith  from  Welles¬ 
ley  and  Vassar,  and  more  particularly  from  Radcliffe  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  Vassar  and  Wellesley  hold  out  inducements  to  invite 
both  s])ecial  and  graduate  students  thither.  As  early  as  1888 
Vassar  presented  thirteen  courses  in  advanced  study  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  colleges.  Since  1897  Wellesley  has  offered  yearly 
thirty  scholarships  for  graduate  work.  In  1902  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  at  Radcliffe  were  special 
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or  graduate.  In  189(8  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
students  enrolled  at  Bryn  Mawr  forty-nine  were  graduate; 
and  in  1902  a  special  circular  was  issued  hy  the  college  con¬ 
taining  forty-eight  pages  of  graduate  courses.  On  the  other 
hand,  Smith  College  i)rovides  scholarships  only  for  under¬ 
graduates;  and  in  the  ot'ticial  circular  of  the  college  for  1902 
not  a  course  was  offered  in  graduate  work. 

Nor  is  anything  more  remote  from  Smith  College  than  the 
normal-school  atmosphere.  In  this  particular,  again,  it  stands 
in  marked  contrast  with  other  prominent  women’s  colleges. 
Since  1888  Vassar  has  offered  “courses  for  teachers”;  one 
j)rescrihed  aim  of  Bryn  Mawr  is  to  fit  its  students  “  to  become 
teachers  of  a  high  order,”  and  its  courses  are  framed  to  meet 
this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the  courses  at  Smith 
])ossess  the  slightest  pedagogical  value.  Out  of  one  hundred 
atid  ninety-eight  courses  presented  last  year  only  six  profess 
to  bear  upon  teaching.  If  a  student  were  to  take  all  the 
cfHirses  which  possess  this  practical  value,  during  four  years 
‘•he  could  find  only  eight  hours’  work  out  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  possible  hours.  Since  1900,  to  he  sure,  a  single 
one-half-year’s  cour.se  of  three  hours  has  been  offered  in  edu- 
catifMi;  and  has  been  received  with  little  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  hearsay,  is  barely  tol¬ 
erated  by  the  department  by  which  it  is  offered.  At  Mt. 
1  lolyoke,  in  contrast,  .some  of  the  strongest  work  being  done 
tr)-day  is  in  education.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the  other 
women’s  colleges  hav^e  possessed  for  years  efficient  teachers’ 
agencies  to  ])rocure  for  their  graduates  positions  to  teach, 
Tiot  until  1901  did  Smith  open  such  a  bureau,  which  will  re- 
<iuire  years  to  be  developed  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency. 

In  still  another  particular  Smith  College  presents  a  contrast 
with  other  women’s  colleges.  Neither  Radcliffe  nor  Bryn 
Mawr  has  ever  offered  a  course  in  music  or  art.  Wellesley 
and  Vassar,  tho  presenting  such  courses,  make  them  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  work  of  the  academic  department.  From  the 
start  Smith  College  placed  emi)hasis  upon  these  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  1902  they  were  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
academic  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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In  such  ways  as  these  Smith  College  has  studied  to  make 
plain  by  its  practice  that  the  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  lib¬ 
eral  culture  and  “  to  preserve  and  develop  the  characteristics 
of  a  complete  womanhood.” 

This  aim,  formally  avowed  and  practiced  studiously,  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  Zeitgeist,  or  genius  of  the  place — a  force 
which  has  been  at  work  shaping  the  lines  of  development  of 
the  college  thru  twenty-eight  years.  No  course  of  study  has 
ever  been  of  effect  which  has  not  conformed  to  it,  and  courses 
have  become  prominent  exactly  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
conformity.  The  two  departments  which  more  than  all  the 
rest  have  succeeded  in  embodying  this  aim  most  fully  are  the 
ones  by  which  the  college  is  best  known  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  especially  because  the  teaching  force  here  is  stronger 
than  in  the  other  departments,  nor  because  it  is  stronger 
than  the  teaching  force  in  the  corresponding  departments  of 
other  colleges,  that  the  work  in  the  departments  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  at  Smith  College  is  better  known  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  done  there,  and  better  known,  perhaps, 
than  the  work  done  in  the  same  departments  in  other  women’s 
colleges.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  the  prominence  which 
these  two  departments  enjoy  rests  upon  a  decided  literary  bent 
in  the  girls  who  seek  admission  to  Smith.  Nor  is  it  that  the 
grade  of  work  in  these  departments  is  higher  than  common. 
The  fact  is  rhetoric  and  literature  have  held  undisputed 
sway  for  twenty-five  years  over  all  the  studies  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  because,  iK)ssessing  some  natural  advantages,  they 
have  been  made  to  conform  most  perfectly  in  temper  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institution. 

As  strong  an  emphasis  is  placed  upon  superior  work  in 
these  departments  as  in  a  man’s  college  is  placed  upon  superior 
work  in  athletics.  I'o  he  appointed  a  member  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  team  creates  a  slight  stir  compared  with  the  commotion 
over  being  elected  to  Alpha.  To  be  “  one  of  the  best  looking 
girls  in  college  ”  is  to  enjoy  a  certain  distinction.  To  be 
known  as  a  “  prod,  in  math,  or  Greek  ”  is  not  altogether  desir¬ 
able.  To  he  the  “  star  jumper  of  the  class  ”  is  good,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  to  he  the  girl,  “  whose  themes  are  always  read. 
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and  who  is  a  ‘  shark  ’  in  Lit.  and  who  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Monthly  next  year,”  is  to  have  attained  the 
dizziest  elevation  of  all.  Upon  this  height  the  glories  of 
basketball,  of  the  “  J.  C.’s  ”  on  the  Greek  composition  exer¬ 
cises,  of  the  hard-earned  “  Excellents  ”  in  the  laboratory  note¬ 
books  fade  from  view.  Tbe  only  girl  whose  name  is  remem¬ 
bered  from  one  generation  to  another  at  Smith  College  is  the 
girl  who  distinguishes  herself  in  celebrations  like  Washington’s 
Birthdays,  or  house  plays,  or  Senior  Dramatics,  or  in  the 
literary  societies,  or  as  editor  of  the  Monthly;  and  these 
are  the  activities  of  the  college  which  are  a  direct  outgrowth 
from  the  departments  of  rhetoric  and  literature. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  famous  educationist  visited  a  reci¬ 
tation  in  English,  to  see  how  the  students  were  being  trained 
to  teach.  His  observation  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  was 
that  its  only  educational  value  lay  in  showing  the  students 
precisely  what  they  must  not  do  if  they  wished  to  make  good 
teachers.  The  graduates  who  elected  most  heavily  in  these 
departments  would  be  willing,  no  doubt,  to  bear  him  out  in 
his  criticism.  So  far  as  we  ever  saw  there  was  no  order,  no 
definite  aim,  no  single  idea  which  the  recitation  was  planned 
to  develop.  The  work  of  the  hour  seldom  kept  within  bounds. 
A  leap  would  suddenly  be  taken  from  the  “  practical  postu¬ 
lates  of  conduct  ”  contained  in  Mill’s  Essay  on  liberty  to 
Aristotle’s  definition  of  tragedy,  and  thence  by  a  short  cut  to 
Cicero’s  and  Bacon’s  and  Emerson’s  theories  on  friendship, 
when  as  likely  as  not  the  work  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  day  was  a  brief  upon  the  advantages  of  the  small  college. 

And  yet  these  recitations  possessed  more  than  passing  inter¬ 
est.  Every  subject  discussed  was  made  humanly  interesting. 
Broad  relations  were  established  between  things  of  apparently 
the  utmost  disparity.  Facts  suddenly  stood  revealed  in  the 
light  of  everyone’s  individual  psychic  experience.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  touched  upon, — problems  of  government, 
paternalism,  the  tenement  house,  the  life  of  the  college, — 
was  rich  in  suggestions  for  future  study.  Either  the  topics 
which  were  discussed  were  of  perennial  interest,  or  the  method 
of  attack  was  such  that  thru  these  classroom  discussions 
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what  had  been  before  dry  bones  was  made  |)erennially  inter- 
estinjr.  As  a  recent  j^raduate  writes  : 

“  Some  Eng-Iish  classes  at  Smith  remind  one  of  that  j^roup 
of  Platonic  scholars  gathered  about  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  gardens  of  his  villa  at  Fiesole.  over¬ 
looking  Florence,  they  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  immortality 
drawn  from  the  poetic  myths  of  Plato;  or,  led  by  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  T’ico  della  Mirandola,  they  maintained  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  be  witnesses  of  Revelation  alike  with  the  Evan¬ 
gelists;  or  again,  as  Symonds  has  it,  ‘while  the  sun  goes 
down  beneath  the  mountains  f)f  Carrara,  and  the  Apennines 
grow  purple-golden,  and  Florence  sleeps  beneath  the  silvery 
Arno,  and  the  large  Italian  stars  come  forth  above,’  Leo 
Battista  Alberti  and  Lorenzo  take  sides  on  the  contemplative 
and  the  active  life.  Below  them  was  Florence,  and  Savonarola 
in  his  cell  praying  over  the  wickedness  of  it.  But  they  were 
above. 

“  Almost  as  leisurely  are  those  classes  at  Smith  where  every 
theory  can  be  speculated  upon.  But  the  graduate  is  not  likely 
to  become  too  theoretic  in  American  life:  while  she  remem- 
I)ers  with  increasing  vividness  the  sweetness  and  light  of  ])hilo- 
sophic  truth  she  gained  in  those  far-away  college  hours.” 

To  be  sure  the  famous  educationalist,  with  his  fine-spun 
theories,  went  away  disappointed;  but  the  comnitm  experience 
of  cultured  men  and  women  of  the  world  who  visited  these 
recitations  was  that  they  had  been  drawn  into  a  vital  dis¬ 
cussion  for  wdiich,  to  their  surprise,  they  needed  no  other 
preparation  save  that  of  being  human. 

To  introduce  technical  training  or  to  shorten  the  term  of 
study  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  real  Smith  College.  For 
such  changes  could  be  accompli.shed  only  by  a  complete  dis¬ 
solution  of  what  for  twenty-eight  years  has  been  the  central¬ 
izing  force  of  its  activities.  Thus  the  answer  to  eptestions 
about  the  number  of  years  for  the  college  course,  i)roper  col¬ 
legiate  studies  and  the  like  rests  for  this  college  upon  the 
answer  to  the  more  fundamental  fpiestion  as  to  whether  or 
not  its  aim  is  justifiable. 
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There  is  something  distinctly  luxurious  in  the  idea  under¬ 
lying  Smith  College.  Often  enough  the  undergraduate  hears 
from  the  desk  that  the  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  framed 
without  regard  to  dollars  and  cents.  Such  indifference  to 
finance  can  I)e  afforded  only  by  those  who  possess  a  pretty  full 
bank  account.  Smith  College  exists  properly  for  such  as 
these — for  girls  who  possess  culture  and  material  goods  as 
well,  or  who,  possessing  material  goods,  would  have  the  cul¬ 
ture  added  unto  them. 

But  the  other  girl,  too,  has  a  place  at  Smith,  and  it  is  when 
one  considers  her  that  he  is  inclined  to  put  a  cpiestion  mark  in 
the  margin  over  against  the  aim. 

"I'is  a  pleasant  air,  ljut  a  barren  soil." 

h'our  years  ago  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College,  holding  a 
certificate  from  Teachers  College,  but  without  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  stepped  into  a  position  paying  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  within  fifteen  miles  of  New  York  City.  Every  young 
woman  in  the  Senior  class  of  Smith  College  without  experi¬ 
ence  might  have  applied  for  the  position  and  have  been  re- 
fu.sed.  Is  it  worth  while  for  these  girls  to  spend  four  years 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  not  to  be  fitted  for  any  sphere  or 
profession  ?  To  the  student  who  means  to  teach,  the  question 
presents  it.self  with  startling  reality  the  last  half  of  Senior 
year.  The  other  day  a  Senior  voiced  a  situation  which  many 
older  graduates  can  match  out  of  their  experience  when  she 
said :  “  1  wish  that  I  had  not  taken  so  much  English.  1  have 
enjoyed  it;  it  is  broadening  and  a  sure  means  to  the  truest 
culture,  I  think,  but  it  seems  to  be  intangible,  and,  much  as  I 
dislike  to  believe  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  practical  end  and  the  end  of  culture.” 

At  the  outset,  by  publishing  the  aim  on  the  front  page  of 
the  catalog.  Smith  College  can  be  freed  from  the  charge  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  would-be  student. 
But  in  this  day,  when  the  “  specialist  ”  has  taken  the  place 
which  the  Almighty  designed  men  and  women  to  fill  in  his 
creation,  when  everything  is  rated  at  its  market  value  and  no 
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stock  is  taken  of  the  few  rare  commodities  wliich  are  to  be 
had  “  without  money  and  without  price,”  in  this  day  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  has  any  institution  tlie  moral  ri<^ht  to  present  for 
its  end  solely  the  idea  of  liberal  culture? 

A  possible  position  to  take  is,  of  course,  that  the  girl  who 
must  fit  herself  for  a  particular  sjihere  or  profession  should 
go  elsewhere.  For  just  such  as  she  exist  normal,  technical, 
and  professional  .schools.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  poor  girl, 
tho  but  an  incident,  is  most  imiiortant  to  the  realization 
of  the  aim  of  Smith  College.  To  do  away  with  her  would  be 
to  deprive  the  college  of  a  strong  liberalizing  factor.  For  four 
years  Labor  and  Cajiital  work  side  by  side,  and  tho  after¬ 
ward  Capital  may  withdraw  behind  its  hedge  and  Labor  go 
out  to  spend  itself  in  work,  the  world  of  each  is  larger  because 
of  the  personal  contact  and  identity  of  interest  during  the.se 
formative  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  girls,  who  never  ought  unhap¬ 
pily  find  their  way  to  Smith,  the  mistake  occurs  no  oftener  here 
than  elsewhere.  Ivven  in  what  is  called  “  real  life”  not  every¬ 
one  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  proper  vocation.  The 
testimf)ny  comes  from  many  who  had  to  count  the  cost,  who 
paid  dearly  for  its  ])rivileges,  that  it  was  worth  all  it  took, 
that  the  college  stands  for  the  best  things,  as  it  could  not  if  it 
were  to  abate  a  jot  or  tittle  from  its  aim.  Most  Smith  grad¬ 
uates  become  convinced  sooner  or  later  that  an  institution  that 
strives  to  provide  liberal  culture,  however  imperfectly,  “  may, 
with  advantage,  continue  to  uphold  steadily  its  ideal  of  human 
perfection;  that  this  is  an  inward,  spiritual  activity,  having 
for  its  characters  increased  sweetness,  increased  light,  in¬ 
creased  life,  increased  sympathy.” 

For  Smith  College,  then,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  shortening  the 
courses,  of  changing  the  air  of  leisure  alx)ut  the  place,  or  of 
introducing  technical  courses.  But  the  decided  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  curriculum,  mainly  since  1900,  point  to 
a  need  for  improvement  which  had  been  felt  for  years.  The 
partial-condition  system  of  entrance  examination  has  been 
done  away  with.  The  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  degrees  are  no  longer 
given.  A  more  elastic  system  of  j)rescribed  studies  has  taken 
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the  place  of  the  old,  hard-and-fast  re(iuirenients;  and  the 
prescribed  studies  themselves  are  more  inclusive. 

One  effect  of  this  rearrangement  must  he  to  relieve  classes  of 
an  incubus  of  uni)romising  material,  h'ij^ht  years  ago  all  the 
class  work  of  the  first  two  years  suffered  because  the  courses 
were  filled  with  students  taking  what  was  reepured  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  'fheir  presence  in  the 
recitations  was  like  a  wet  blanket  upoti  the  enthusiasm  t)f 
those  who  had  a  real  liking  for  the  subject.  .As  a  consequence, 
the  grade  of  work  in  reepured  courses  during  these  years  was 
lower  than  in  ])reparatory  schools  of  average  standing.  Under 
the  old  system  it  was  not  until  the  third  year  that  classes 
ceased  to  be  fi(K)ded  with  reepured  stuelents  anel  came  to  mean 
an  e.xpression  of  inelivielual  preference.  Thereupon  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  work  set  in  and  it  became,  for  the  first 
time,  properly- speaking,  collegiate.  The  worst  feature,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  was  its  effect  upon 
the  students.  Bad  habits  of  study  were  acquired.  Inatten¬ 
tion,  lack  of  concentration,  the  very  ills  which  somehow  col¬ 
lege  is  supposed  to  correct,  are  the  only  lasting  fruits  in  too 
many  cases  of  the  work  of  these  years.  The  students  learned 
to  dawdle  over  their  lj(xjks  just  as  they  learned  to  saunter 
downtown. 

Another  deficiency  which  women  who  graduated  five  and 
ten  years  ago  feel,  and  which,  to  judge  from  hearsay,  is  still 
to  be  deplored,  was  a  dead  treatment  and  consetpient  lack  of 
vitalizing  power  in  much  of  the  work.  Not  long  ago  three 
graduates  who  were  I'reshmen  together  in  1896  were  surprised 
to  find  that  from  a  course  in  Latin,  which  included  the  study 
of  some  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  the  only  recitation  which 
they  remembered  was  one  in  which  comparison  was  made 
between  an  ode  of  Horace  and  a  iK)em  of  Longfellow,  and, 
so  far  as  they  recollect,  this  was  the  only  recitation  in  the 
course  where  an  effort  was  made  to  relate  the  task  in  hand  with 
their  other  possible  experience.  Texts  were  translated  and 
left  without  a  comment.  Drill  in  syntax  was  quite  as  sys¬ 
tematic  and  stupid  and  mechanical  as  it  had  been  at  its 
worst  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon 
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knowing  all  the  vagaries  of  conditions  contrary  to  fact; 
but  no  suggestion  was  made  of  a  possible  literary  appreciation 
of  the  text.  A  woman  who  in  her  day  was  one  of  the  brightest 
girls  in  college,  in  speaking  of  the  Odyssey,  said :  “  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  poem  or  as  anyways 
interesting.  I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Epic  atmosphere  to  be  sustained.  Ulysses  and  Ajax  and  the 
rest  were  so  many  sticks.  The  poem  meant  nothing  to  me  as 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  only  impression  it 
made  upon  me  was  of  so  many  lines  a  day,  to  be  done  and 
gotten  out  of  the  way.”  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  value 
of  the  whole  of  life  those  first  two  years  has  not  to  be  reckoned 
in  terms  of  gain  from  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and 
mathematics.  Nowadays  one  hears  a  great  deal  about  cor¬ 
relation  of  studies  in  secondary  schools.  It  would  seem  that 
colleges,  too,  might  profit  by  these  discussions.  Even  the 
bewildering  symlx)ls  of  mathematics  might  acquire  new  mean¬ 
ing  if  an  occasional  glance  were  taken  away  from  them  to 
views  which  outsiders  have  held  about  them,  from  Aristotle 
thru  Burke. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  kind  of  woman  a  “  Smith 
girl  ”  becomes.  Out  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  graduates  in  1902,  thirty-three  are  medical  doctors; 
twenty,  doctors  of  philosophy;  two,  lawyers;  while  less  than 
five  per  cent,  hold  the  master’s  degree.  From  these  figures 
it  is  plain  that  the  average  Smith  woman  is  neither  a  scholar 
nor  a  specialist.  Nor  does  she  agitate  woman’s  rights  or 
temperance,  or  any  other  cause.  She  does  not  feel  herself  a 
born  reformer  or  propagandist.  She  takes  no  prominent  place 
as  a  public  speaker.  She  never  becomes  aggressively  profes¬ 
sional.  For  the  most  part  she  is  satisfied  to  go  on  in  the  simple, 
natural  ways  of  “  real  life,”  getting  liberal  culture  and  “pre¬ 
serving  and  developing  the  characteristics  of  a  complete  wo¬ 
manhood.”  A  Senior  who  was  known  “  straight  from  head¬ 
quarters  ”  to  be  one  of  the  three  best  writers  who  had  ever 
been  to  Smith  and  who,  taken  altogether,  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  celebrity  within  five  years  after  graduation,  was 
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found  on  the  appointed  day  re-reading  Carlyle’s  French 
rez’oliition  and  baking  mince  pies. 

To  be  sure,  Smith  College  never  aimed  to  ofifer  young  women 
“definite  preparation  for  self-support  nor  definite  preparation  for 
wifehood.’’  Courses  in  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
the  rearing  of  children,  practical  knowledge  of  house  sanitation, 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  relative  values  and  the  like  have  no  part 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  Yet  the  doing  of  the  practical 
thing  is  not  despised  at  Smith  College.  It  may  even  fairly 
be  said  to  be  encouraged.  Many  a  girl  has  made  herself  a 
dress  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  term  of  Freshman  year, 
and  has  worn  it  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  she  felt  upon  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Monthly.  It  may  be  a  girl  is  getting 
her  first  lessons  in  the  mysteries  of  marketing  when  she  issues 
from  a  grocery  store,  a  dripping  oil  can  in  one  hand  and  any 
number  of  small  bundles  in  the  other.  Chafing-dish  parties 
and  impromptu  “  affairs  ’’  for  visiting  friends  tax  all  of  a  girl’s 
housewifely  ingenuity.  And  the  girl,  who,  on  a  pinch,  in  the 
absence  of  the  “  Scrub-ladies  ’’  can  fling  the  mop  and  cover 
“  Gym  ’’  floor  stands  not  a  whit  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
her  fellows  than  the  girl  who  can  cover  “  eighteen  links  in 
seventy-si.x,’’  or  can  score  a  point  for  her  side  in  the  debate. 
“  I  advise  my  young  friends  to  go  to  Smith  because  they  learn 
there  to  be  practical,’’  said  a  business  man  the  other  day,  him¬ 
self  a  college  graduate  and  a  former  trustee  of  Wellesley;  and 
there  is  much  truth,  no  doubt,  in  his  observation.  For  an 
institution,  like  an  individual,  the  sure  reward  of  “  taking 
no  thought  ■’  is  to  have  “  all  these  things  added.” 

Form  Nichols  Putney, 

Smith  Collejje,  A.  IL  i8g<> 


Rowley,  Mass. 
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CAL'SKS  OF  W  ITHDRAWAI.  FROM  SCHOOF. 

'The  prevention  of  needless  withdrawal  from  school  is  a 
problem  demandinjr  much  attention  from  school  superintend¬ 
ents.  This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  offer  a  final  or  complete 
solution  for  a  problem  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  finally  or 
completely  determined.  Its  value,  if  it  has  any,  will  lie  in  its 
suggestiveness.  It  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
direct  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents  anew  to 
desirable  things  which,  in  the  routine  of  school  work,  may 
have  been  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  the  conclusions 
set  forth  have  been  known  in  a  general  way  to  experienced 
teachers:  but  their  restatement  in  connection  with  each  other 
and  with  new  material  may  bring  them  into  relations  which 
will  aid  in  their  more  complete  apperception  and  their  better 
application  to  sch(x>l  work.  The  value  of  the  paper  is  perhaps 
greatest  on  the  negative  side  in  showing  the  things  we  do  not 
know,  in  pointing  out  conditions  that  are  suggestive  tho  not 
conclusive,  and  so  directing  attention  to  lines  of  investigation 
which  may,  in  time,  result  in  larger  knowledge  and  better 
teaching. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  superintendents  personally  known 
to  the  writer  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  A  report  was 
made  for  each  pu])il  leaving  school  at  the  time  of  leaving.  On 
this  report  the  teachers  stated  the  cause  of  leaving,  and  added 
several  items  alxmt  the  pupil,  such  as  age,  nationality,  health, 
native  ability.  hal)its  of  work,  temperament.  di.sposition,  home 
influence,  and  depf>rtment.  Twelve  hundred  reports  were 
tahidated. 

C/assificatioti  of  Causes 

riie  causes  for  withdrawal,  as  given  by  the  teachers,  have 
been  grouped  as  follows: 
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1.  Ill-health. 

2.  Leaving  to  work. 

3.  Desire  for  activity. 

4.  Indifference  to  school  work. 

5.  Bad  home  influence. 

6.  Failure  in  work. 

7.  Truancy. 

8.  Bad  conduct. 

9.  Attendance  upon  other  schfK)ls. 

10.  Dislike  for  authority. 

11.  Bad  habits. 

12.  Society. 

The  percentages  reported  for  each  of  these  groups  for  the 
grades,  the  high  sch(H>l.  and  for  both  are  shown  in  Plate  I. 

TABLE  I 


Causks  of  With  or  aw  ai..  I’f.rckntaof.s 


HOYS 

GIRLS 

( irades^ 

High 

School 

Total 

Grades 

High 

School 

Total 

I.  Ill  health  .... 

0 

5 

8 

36 

38 

37 

2.  To  work  ..... 

51 

37 

46 

32 

i  17 

26 

3.  Desire  for  activity  . 

4 

9 

5 

0 

1  ^ 

0 

4.  IndifTerence 

9 

12 

10 

I  1 

1  14 

12 

5.  Home  influence  .  .  . 

8 

I 

6  ! 

6 

1  I 

4 

6.  P'ailure  in  work  .... 

6 

II 

i  7  i 

7 

13 

9 

7.  Truancy  .... 

3 

;  4 

!  4 

I 

0 

I 

8.  Bad  conduct  .... 

4 

2 

i  3 

I 

I 

f 

9.  To  attend  other  schools  . 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1  7 

5 

70,  Dislike  for  authority  . 

2 

1 

5 

I 

!  4 

3 

71.  Bad  habits  .... 

2 

i  3 

2 

0 

1  0 

0 

12.  Society  .  .  .  .  . 

0  ' 

1  I 

I 

I 

'  5 

2 

General  Discussions  of  Causes 
The  percentage  of  occurrence  of  each  cause  is  shown  by 
grades  for  lioys  on  Plate  i,  and  for  girls  on  Plate  2.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  the  base  line  has  been  repeated.  Each  curve 
should  be  read  with  reference  to  the  base  line  below  ir.  Owing 
to  the  few  reports  from  the  lowest  and  the  highest  grades,  the 
curves  for  these  are  less  reliable  than  those  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Omitting  the  work  curve  from  consideration,  these 
plates  show  that  with  lx)ys  the  greatest  number  of  with- 
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which  heg-an  in  the  third  grade,  has  now  become  an  important 
cause.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  eighth  grade,  where 
it  surpasses  all  others,  and  remains  prominent  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  Here  dislike  for  authority,  indifference  to 
school  work,  and  desire  for  activity  are  also  causing  a  large 
share  of  the  withdrawals.  Dislike  for  authority,  beginning 
in  the  seventh  grade,  rises  rapidly  with  the  beginning  of  the 
high-school  work.  In  the  tenth  grade,  it  stands  highest  as 
a  cause  of  withdrawal,  and  in  the  eleventh  is  surpassed  only  by 
a  desire  for  activity. 

For  the  girls,  ill-health  is  the  predominant  cause  of  with¬ 
drawal  in  every  grade.  Desire  for  activity,  truancy,  bad  habits, 
and  bad  conduct  were  not  reported  as  causing  withdrawal. 
Home  influence  has  a  greater  effect  during  the  first  four  grades 
than  it  does  later.  Indifference  to  school  work  begins  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  rises  rapidly,  culminating  in  the  eighth.  In 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  it  is,  next  to  ill-health, 
the  most  prominent  cause,  h'ailure  to  pass  is  veiy  marked  in 
the  seventh  grade,  and  stands  ne.xt  to  ill-health  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  Dislike  for  authority,  while  reported  as 
early  as  the  fifth  grade,  is  not  reported  for  either  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  but,  beginning  with  the  ninth,  it  increases  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Beginning  with  the  eighth,  society 
claims  a  yearly  increasitig  number. 

Before  discussing  these  causes  in  detail,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  conditions  reported  for  each  pupil. 

Average  Age 

Plates  3  and  4  show  the  excess  per  grade  of  the  average 
age  above  the  school  age  for  each  grade.  Six  has  been  taken  as 
the  school  age  of  the  first  grade,  and  a  year  has  been  added 
for  each  successive  grade. 

The  heavy  line  shows  the  average  e.xcess  in  age  for  all  pupils 
reported.  Only  the  more  important  ones  are  shown  on  the 
plates.  From  Plates  3  and  4  it  appears  that  pupils  leaving 
school  are  almost  uniformly  over  age  for  their  grade.  The 
excess  on  account  of  ill-health  is  less  than  that  for  other  causes. 
Pupils  leaving  the  first  grade  are  taken  out  most  frequently 
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l)ecause  of  ill-health,  and  the  excess  of  age  is  small.  Those 
who  find  school  work  difficult  remain  two  years  in  a  grade  until 
their  age  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  other  pu])ils  that  they 
feel  themselves  out  of  place.  The  average  age  of  all  boys 
leaving  the  third  grade  was  four  years  above  the  school  age, 
and  for  those  who  left  the  third  and  fourth  grades  because  of 
failure  to  pass  it  was  six  years  in  excess  of  the  school  age.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feels  out  of 
place,  and  wants  to  escape  from  a  school  where  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  brought  into  disadvantageous  com])arison  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  eight  and  nine?  In  many  cases,  great  good  can  be 
done  by  moving  such  lx)ys  up  two  or  three  grades.  They  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  advanced  grade,  but  they  are 
quite  as  liable  to  derive  benefit  from  work  and  methods  suited 
to  pupils  somewhere  near  their  own  age  as  they  are  in  a  room 
whose  every  result  is  to  emphasize  their  own  stupidity. 

Occasionally,  pupils  are  graded  too  high  and  rather  than  go 
back  they  will  leave  school.  The  temperament  and  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  pupil  will  determine  the  advisability  of  advancing 
him  beyond  the  point  earned  by  his  standings,  but  if  the  pupil 
is  getting  no  benefit  where  he  is,  or  if  there  is  the  least  possi¬ 
bility  of  better  total  results  from  his  advancement,  the  mere 
question  of  averages,  or  standings,  or  school  regulations  should 
not  stand  in  the  way.  That  suiierintendent  is  weak  who  cannot 
rise  above  all  rules  when  the  best  interests  of  an  individual 
are  at  stake,  and  can  be  served  without  detriment  to  the  school 
as  a  whole.  In  Boston  the  rules  of  the  supervisors  provide  that 
all  pupils  ten  years  old  must  be  promoted  to  tbe  fourth  grade. 
A  better  solution,  and  one  more  frecpiently  u.sed,  would  be  to 
establish  an  ungraded  room. 

The  age  at  which  children  leave  school  is  affected  by  ques¬ 
tions  of  nationality.  Many  (iermans.  even  tho  well-to-do,  take 
their  children  out  of  school  at  fourteen.  A  similar  tendency 
is  shown  by  peo])le  of  other  nationalities. 

In  States  which  have  a  compulsory-education  law  requiring 
attendance  of  children  under  fourteen  for  the  entire  school 
year,  the  age  of  leaving  will  be  affected  considerably.  In  many 
States,  where  but  a  few  weeks  of  school  attendance  per  year 
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are  required,  the  law  will  have  much  less  effect.  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  age  will  appear  as  the  causes  for  withdrawal  are 
considered  in  detail. 


Standing  in  Class 

Plates  5  and  6  show  the  relation  of  class  standing  to  the 
various  causes  of  leaving.  For  the  whole  twelve  hundred 
pupils  the  following  percentages  were  found  for  each  quarter 
of  the  class : 


I  lighcst . 

I*nys 

.  I  i 

Cnis 

17 

.'\bove  medium . 

'?  > 

32 

Below  medium . 

.  29 

24 

lowest  . . 

.  38 

27 

The  base  lines  on  Plates  5  and  6  represent  these  percentages 
for  each  group  respectively.  The  ordinate  distances  show  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  jjercentage  of  occurrence  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  this  expectancy.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
stood  in  the  first  ([uarter  of  the  class,  and  if  indifference  to 
school  work  bore  no  relation  to  class  standing  we  would  e.xpect 
eleven  per  cent,  of  the  hoys  who  left  on  account  of  indifference 
to  be  found  in  the  first  cpiarter  of  the  class.  Actually  but  three 
per  cent,  were  .so  marked.  The  beginning  of  the  indifference 
curve  (Plate  5)  is  therefore  placed  8  below  the  base  line.  For 
the  second  group  the  expectancy  was  twenty-two  per  cent, 
while  the  actual  percentage  fell  10  below  this.  In  the  third 
group  the  actual  percentage  rises  to  twenty-six  and  so  comes 
within  three  of  the  expectancy  of  twenty-nine,  while  in  the 
lowest  quarter  the  actual  occurrence  rises  to  sixty-nine  per 
cent.,  an  excess  of  twenty-nine  over  the  expected  thirty-eight 
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per  cent,  for  the  group.  The  other  curves  have  been  similarly 
constructed. 

Among  the  brightest  boys  in  the  first  cpiarter  of  the  class,  ill- 
health  is  the  cause,  showing  great  excess.  Leaving  to  work, 
and  desire  for  activity,  are  the  only  others  showing  any  excess. 
Indifference  is  the  cause  of  least  prominence.  For  boys  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  class  all  causes  are  below  the  expectancy 
except  ill-health  and  leaving  to  work.  In  the  third  quarter, 
desire  for  activity  becomes  very  prominent,  and  is  the  only 
cause,  except  leaving  to  work,  which  shows  an  excess.  Tru¬ 
ancy  and  bad  conduct  reach  their  lowest  here.  Dislike  for 
authority  and  indifference  are  markedly  predominant  causes 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  class.  Truancy  and  bad  conduct 
stand  ne.xt.  Home  influence  also  shows  a  slight  excess,  while 
the  three  causes,  ill-health,  leaving  to  work,  and  desire  for 
activity,  which  were  highest  in  the  first  quarter,  are  lowest  in 
the  fourth. 

Plate  6  shows  that  for  ill-health,  leaving  to  work,  and  in¬ 
difference,  the  conditions  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  for  boys, 
'fhe  other  curves  are  omitted  owing  to  insufficient  data. 

Temperament 

Plates  7  and  8  were  made  as  described  under  Plates  5  and  6, 
and  show  the  relation  of  temperament  to  the  various  causes 
of  withdrawal  from  school.  “  One  difficulty  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  temperament  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  is 
not  a  settled  one.  The  classifications  of  Paulhan,  Ribot,  and 
other  French  writers,  are  quite  unknown  to  most  teachers,  and 
the  terms  in  common  use  are  variously  interpreted.  The 
characteristics  attributed  to  each  division  occur  in  such  mix¬ 
ture,  and  pure  types  are  so  seldom  met,  that  any  attempt  to 
classify  pupils  according  to  temjieramental  attributes  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  attempt  no  definition  of 
the  terms  used.  Each  pupil  was  to  be  marketl  in  one  of  the 
four  groups — nervous,  above  medium,  below  medium,  and 
stolid.  The  characteristics  commonly  ascribed  to  the  nervous 
are  so  markedly  different  from  those  attributed  to  the  stolid 
that  there  would  be  little  probability  of  any  difference  of  judg- 
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merit  arising  in  regard  to  those  who  would  be  placed  in  the 
extreme  groups.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some  disagree¬ 
ment  in  classification  as  between  adjacent  groups,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  error  in  one  direction  would  be 
balanced  by  an  equal  amount  in  the  other.”  ^ 


Using  this  method,  the  following  percentages  were  found  for 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  considered  : 


lioys 

Girls 

Nervous . 

.  23 

34 

Above  medium . 

.  32 

37 

Rclow  medium . 

.  25 

23 

Stolid . 

.  20 

6 

The  nervous  type  is  more  prominent  among  the  girls  than 
among  the  boys.  Only  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  given 
in  the  two  upper  groups,  while  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
are  found  there.  In  the  absence  of  data  showing  what  pro- 

’  “  Rel.ition  of  temperament  to  withdrawal  from  school,”  School  review,  June, 
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portion  of  all  girls  belongs  to  each  group,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  percentage  is  proportionately  larger  for  one 
sex  than  for  the  other. 


The  percentages  given  al)ove  were  taken  to  denote  the  ex¬ 
pected  occurrence  of  each  group,  and  are  respectively  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  base  lines  on  Plates  7  and  8.  The  curves  were 
then  constructed  as  explained  with  reference  to  Plates  5  and  6. 
The  actual  percentages  in  any  given  case  may  be  found  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  these  expectancies  the  amount 
represented  by  the  ordinate  distances. 

These  curves  indicate  that  nervous  children  are  more  liable 
to  withdraw  l)ecause  of  illness  than  are  those  in  other  groups, 
d'he  nearer  the  children  approach  the  stolid  condition  the  less 
are  health  conditions  liable  to  affect  their  attendance.  This 
agrees  with  the  report  of  specific  diseases  in  which  those  of  the 
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nerves  j)re(lominate.  and  serves  but  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  watching  carefully  the  health  of  nervous  pupils.  On  Plates 
5  and  6  we  find  ill-health  most  prominent  among  those  who 
stand  highest  in  class,  and  Professor  Dexter  ~  has  shown  that 
those  of  nervous  temperament  have  the  highest  class  standing. 
Thus  we  may  exj)ect  to  find  high  standing,  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  ill-health  closely  associated. 

Nervous  hoys  show  also  an  excess  of  had  conduct.  There  is, 
however,  an  even  chance  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  teacher 
rather  than  with  the  hoys.  The  nervous  boy  must  act,  and  he 
does  not  fit  in  well  with  a  scIkk)!  plan  based  on  the  suppression 
rather  than  the  direction  of  activity.  Bright  and  active  hoys 
find  it  dull  work  waiting  for  a  slow  class  to  master  what  they 
already  understand,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  give  them 
something  to  do  they  find  something  for  themselves.  Ner¬ 
vousness  and  (|uick  temper  lie  close  together.  A  reprimand 
brings  anger  and  perhai)s  im])udence,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  pupil  is  forced  out  of  school,  and  the  leaving  is  charged 
to  had  conduct. 

With  those  hoys  al)ove  medium  in  temperament  we  still  find 
ill-health  greater  than  the  expectancy,  but  dislike  for  authority 
is  most  pronounced.  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  greatest 
numbers  leaving  to  go  to  work.  Such  pupils  are  seldom  indif¬ 
ferent  to  school  work,  and  so  truancy  and  failure  to  pass  are 
not  often  charged  against  them. 

In  the  group  below  medium  we  find  an  entirely  different  list 
of  causes  rising  to  prominence.  Indifference  to  school  work 
and  consecjuent  failure  may  he  expected  in  excess.  When  such 
hoys  leave  school  they  are  less  liable  to  go  to  work,  but  devote 
themselves  to  hunting,  fishing,  and  such  other  non-productive 
activities  as  are  included  under  the  term  Desire  for  Activity. 
From  the  stolid  we  expect  failure,  indifference,  truancy,  and 
had  conduct. 

It  will  he  noticed  that,  except  for  the  point  of  highest  e.xcess 

*  Dr.  K.  G.  Dexter,  “  Some  conditions  influencing  dise-ises  in  school,”  Scifnce, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  24S-55,  August  16,  1901.  The  groups  marked  “  nervous  ”  and  “  above 
medium  ”  comprise  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  first  half  of 
the  class  in  scholarship. 
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of  dislike  for  authority,  the  curves  for  the  girls  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  lx)ys. 

Specific  Discussion  of  Causes 

The  twelve  groups  of  causes  for  withdrawal  have  been  uieti- 
tioned  in  a  general  way,  and  their  relation  to  certain  accom¬ 
panying  conditions  have  been  briefly  outlined.  1  shall  now 
discuss  each  group  in  detail,  adding  such  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  I  hope  may  make  tlie  material  of  help  to  teachers. 

Ill-Health 

fable  1  shows  that  eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  left  on  account  of  ill-health.  This 
was  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  1200.  Superintendent  Clay 
writes  that  of  over  1400  reports  sent  in  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves,  twenty-three  per  cent,  gave  illness  as  the  cause  of 
leaving.®  It  is  probable  that,  in  general,  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
of  the  pupils  withdrawing  will  be  chargeable  to  ill-health. 

Considering  the  occurrence  of  ill-health  by  grades,  we  htul 
that  it  causes  many,  withdrawals  thru  the  first  three  grades 
(Plate  I ),  but  after  that  point  the  lx)ys  are  but  little  affected. 
In  the  seventh  grade,  and  from  that  time  on.  a  large  percentage 
of  girls  leave  because  of  health  conditions  (Plate  2).  This  is 
probably  affected  somewhat  by  the  beginning  of  adolescence. 
The  average  age  of  those  leaving  for  this  reason  was  13.5 
years  in  the  si.xth  grade,  and  13.8  in  the  seventh  grade  (Plate 
4).  Americans  are  more  affected  than  other  nationalities. 

The  ill-health  curves  with  relation  to  standing  in  class  and 
temperament  are  suggestive  of  possible  faults  in  school  work. 
The  best  pupils  are  the  ones  most  often  forced  out  of  school  by 
failing  health  (Plates  3  and  4).  These  pupils  most  often  are 
of  a  nervous  or  above  medium  temperament  (Plates  7  and  8). 
While  such  ])upils  are  the  ones  for  whom  the  school  can  do  most 
as  we  now  measure  results  by  class  standing,  they  are,  also,  the 
ones  whom  it  can  harm  most.  The  best  pupils  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  that  impervious  shell  of  indifference  which  saves 

’  (ieorge  E  Gay,  “Why  pupils  leave  the  high  school  without  graduating,’' 
Education  22:  300-307,  January,  1902. 
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many  a  stolid  boy  from  the  unwise  attacks  of  a  nervous  and 
exasperating  teacher.  Unfortunately,  the  effort  of  the  teacher 
to  arouse  the  phlegmatic  ones  has  greatest  effect  where  least 
needed.  It  is  the  alreatly  overworking  nervous  ones  who  are 
spurred  to  further  effort.  A  direction  to  a  class  to  do  better 
work  or  more  w  (jrk.  or  to  take  hooks  home  for  further  study  is 
soon  forgotten  by  the  slower  half  of  the  class,  hut  the  better 
ones  take  it  as  a  personal  direction.  Parents  cannot  show  such 
pupils  that  it  was  not  meant  for  them.  The  e.xtra  amount  or 
cpiality  of  the  work  prepared  by  them  is  commended  and  used 
as  a  means  of  exhibiting  by  contrast  the  dullness  of  the  others. 
Such  a  course  is  destructive  of  the  best  results  for  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  class.  Many  of  the  better  ones  are  driven  to  over- 
exertion  and  permanent  injury  while  the  slower  ones,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  keep  the  pace,  lose  interest,  fall  behind, 
and  eventually  leave  scliof)!.  A  class-scolding  is  always  taken 
as  personal  by  someone  for  whom  it  was  not  intended.  It 
usually  fails  to  help  those  who  need  it.  and  it  always  harms 
those  who  do  not. 

In  most  cases  the  specific  disease  is  not  given.  Nervousness 
and  failing  eyes  are  most  frecjuently  mentioned.  Girls  in  the 
.seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  most  affected  by  these.  The 
school  is  not  to  blame  for  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other 
diseases,  but  it  ])robably  is  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  nervous 
disorder  and  ruined  eyesight.  A  careful  investigation  of  all 
cases  of  withdrawal,  with  illness  as  the  reported  cause,  would, 
in  many  cases,  show  that  work  had  been  done  in  school  under 
such  a  nervous  strain  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  health.  The 
pathetic  cases  reported  in  the  Ladies’  home  journal,  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1902.  are  all  tw  common.  No  superintendent  should 
neglect  to  impress  upon  his  teachers  tlie  necessity  of  definite 
attention  to  the  jdiysical  condition  of  their  pupils,  and  to  see 
that  such  attention  is  given.  If  the  school  desires  to  produce 
good  citizens,  g(X)d  physical  condition  is  as  important  as  intel¬ 
lectual  develoi)ment,  and  may  be  as  justly  a  charge  upon  the 
public  treasury  to  the  extent  at  least  of  preventing  injury.  I'o 
compel  attendance,  under  conditions  which  result  in  permanent 
physical  harm,  is  little  shf)rt  of  legalized  crime.  Education  is 
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not  wortli  attaining  at  tlie  price  of  liealth.  Nerves  sliould  never 
be  exchanged  for  a  dii)lonia.  Sclux)l  attendance  is  not  the  sine 
qua  non  of  life.  Many  pupils  would  attain  to  greater  usefulness 
and  greater  happiness  without  it.  Many  have  neither  interest 
in  nor  capacity  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  many  who  have  are 
not  endowed  with  the  physical  powers  necessary  to  accomplish¬ 
ment.  ^lany  a  girl  has  committed  suicide  for  high  standing, 
and  offered  herself  a  living  sacrifice  upon  the  commencement 
platform.  Many  a  one  has  traded  her  birthright  of  health  and 
strength,  and  happy  and  useful  living  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
made  of  sheepskin,  and  wrapjjed  in  blue  riblxm;  and  many 
thoughtless  teachers  could  be  convicted  as  accessories  before 
the  crime.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  children  in  school  when 
they  ought  to  be  in,  but  it  is  worth  as  much  to  keep  them  out 
when  they  ought  to  be  out. 

Leaving  to  Work 

This  is  not  a  cause,  tho  it  is  so  given  for  forty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  boys.  To  say  that  a  boy  “  left  to  work  ”  shows  what 
the  boy  did  after  leaving  sch(X)l  and  not  why  he  left.  If  the 
financial  condition  of  this  same  boy  was  poor  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  left  to  helj)  supix^rt  the  family  or  to  earn  his  own 
living,  but  for  those  cases  where  the  financial  conditions  were 
not  p(K>r,  to  say  that  the  Ixjy  left  to  work  gives  no  information 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  leaving.  Nearly  all  toys  who  leave 
school  go  to  work,  and  an  investigation  of  the  reason  for 
leaving  should  not  end  when  it  was  shown  that  he  was  at  work, 
but  should  show  rather  why  he  preferred  work  to  school.  If 
poverty  is  the  real  reason  f()r  withdraw'al,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  remedy,  and  the  discussion  of  such  cases  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Plate  9  shows  the  percentage 
of  those  who  left  to  work  for  each  of  the  groups  marked  in 
financial  condition  as  ])oor.  below  medium,  and  atove  medium. 
As  no  one  was  marked  rich,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  of 
the  last  division,  and  probably  many  of  those  in  the  below- 
medium  grou]),  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  work.  For  these 
we  must  seek  some  other  reason  than  the  one  given. 

In  the  list  of  causes,  desire  for  activity  includes  only  those 
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cases  in  which  the  activity  was  directed  toward  ends  not  called 
work.  These  cases  are  discussed  later.  Quite  different  from 
this  is  the  case  of  many  boys  who  apparently  left  to  work,  but 
whose  real  cause  for  leaving  was  an  inner  stirring  towards  a 
more  active  and  vigorous  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  and 


perhaps  most,  of  those  who  left  scIkx)!  to  work  might  properly 
be  placed  under  this  heading.  Those  whose  home  financial 
conditions  were  above  medium  certainly  did  not  need  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  family  support,  and  a  most  reasonable  suppo- 
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sition,  based  on  close  observation  of  many  such  boys,  is  that 
they  found  the  restrictions  of  school  life  irksome. 

Among  those  who.  tho  having  gcKxl  financial  conditions  at 
home,  yet  left  to  work,  no  cases  occur  below  the  fourth  grade. 
Here,  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  leaving  came  under 
this  heading  (Plate  9).  The  percentage  .so  enumerated  rises 
rapidly  until,  in  the  eighth  grade,  it  reaches  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  exceeds  the  number  leaving  to  work 
from  the  classes  whose  hnancial  conditions  are  marked  below 
medium  or  poor.  From  this  point  it  remains  the  greatest  thru- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  school  course.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  boys  from  the  class  whose  financial  condition  is 
below  medium  could  have  remained  in  school  had  they  so 
desired,  and  all  of  us  know  of  homes  which  would  be  called 
poor  in  which  every  sacrifice  would  be  made  to  keep  the  Ixiy 
in  schcxd,  if  he  would  but  stay.  We  are  thus  strengthened  in 
the  belief  that  the  desire  to  work,  and  not  the  necessity  for 
working,  is  the  primary  cause  of  leaving. 

In  the  cases  of  girls  leaving  to  work,  those  whose  home  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  were  above  medium  remain  almost  uniformly 
in  the  minority.  The  impulse  towards  world  activities  seems 
less  pronounced  in  girls,  and  the  sch(x>l  restrictions  bear  less 
heavily  uix)n  them.  There  are  fewer  opportunities  for  work- 
outside  of  their  own  homes  which  those  under  the  better  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  are  willing  to  accept,  and  so  the  girls  remain 
in  school,  and  form  the  larger  part  of  our  high-sch(X)l  attend¬ 
ance.  Where  assisting  in  the  family  supix)rt  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  the  larger  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  boy  sends  him 
s(x>ner  into  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  the  poverty  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  a  child  will  leave  sch(X)l  early,  and  that  we  would  naturally 
e.xpect  the  financial  condition  of  tho.se  leaving  later  in  the  course 
to  be  better  than  that  of  those  falling  out  earlier.  This  may, 
in  some  degree,  account  for  the  condition  shown  by  the  curves 
on  Plate  9.  There  is.  however,  no  rea.sonable  doubt  that  this 
result  is  largely  intluenced  by  the  tendency  of  the  school  to 
<levote  it.self  to  the  development  of  intellectual  interests  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  constructive  and  active  interests  which  are 
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the  predominating  ones  for  most  boys  at  the  age  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  hoys  who  left  to  work  was  14.2. 
During  the  four  years  embracing  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  the  average  age  of  those  leaving  increased  but  a 
single  year,  and  for  the  whole  eleven  grades  the  average  age  has 
a  range  of  but  5.4  years.  This  would  indicate  that  the  age  of 
the  boy  has  much  to  do  with  his  leaving  school.  There  comes 
a  time,  not  far  from  his  fourteenth  year,  when  the  desire  to 
work  rises  to  a  mastering  influence.  In  the  tables  of  Professor 
Woodard,  49.3  per  cent,  of  70,366  cases  of  withdrawal  from 
the  schools  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  for  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen.^  Approximately  half  of  all  the 
children  leaving  school  drop  out  at  this  age,  and,  while  the 
desire  for  activity  is  not  the  exclusive  cause,  it  is  a  predominant 
one. 

Desire  for  activity  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  term  to  use  here, 
for,  from  his  babyhcK)d,  the  boy  has  been  at  all  times  as  active 
as  possible.  There  is  no  sudden  awakening  from  a  state  of 
lethargy  to  one  of  vigorous  action.  It  is  rather  a  change  of 
ideal  on  the  i)art  of  the  boy,  rising,  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the 
adolescent  readjustment.  His  activity  now  tends  to  pass  over 
from  the  play  to  the  work  attitude.  He  wants  to  do  things  of 
real  worth,  to  have  a  real  motive,  and  to  see  a  real  result.  His 
head  is  full  of  ideas,  not  bof)k  ideas,  perhaps,  but  world  ideas, 
life  ideas.  His  body  is  full  of  energy — not  well  directed,  it  is 
true — hut  yet  energy  and  latent  possibility  for  productive  work, 
and  the  boy  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  power¬ 
fully,  is  driven  to  the  expression  of  his  ideas  in  action.  The 
school,  to  be  sure,  offers  him  the  chance  to  express  ideas  in 
language,  but  it  thrusts  upon  him  the  particular  ideas  which  it 
wants  expressed,  and  then  stops  him  at  every  turn  to  mark 
the  vowels,  or  give  the  .syllables,  or  correct  the  grammar,  until 
the  idea  and  all  ])leasure  in  it  are  forever  lost.  It  is  not  strange 
that  any  boy  should  long  to  get  away,  to  be  free  to  do  and  to 

^Professor  C.  M.  Woodani,  “At  which  age  do  pupils  withdraw  from  the 
public  scliools,”  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-95,  vol.  ii. 
p.  I161-1 170. 
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say  the  things  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  to  take  his  place  as  a 
man  among  men.  VVe  sometimes  fail  to  see  the  change  which 
takes  place  before  our  eyes,  and  do  not  realize  that  the  Charles 
of  last  year  is  the  Mr.  Brown  of  this,  and  that  he  wants  to  he 
so  recognized.  He  feels  the  dawning  of  a  new  manhood,  and  just 
as  we,  when  beginning  the  study  of  a  new  subject,  have  greater 
confidence  in  f)ur  all-embracing  knowledge  of  it  because  we 
have  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  understand  the  difficulties,  S(» 
he  has  full  confidence  in  his  new  manluxxl.  He  feels  that  the 
day  of  his  leadership  is  at  hand.  Cross-tag  and  pull-away  no 
longer  suffice  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  grow  to  dislike  a  school  where  his  great  interest  in 
things  other  than  intellectual  condemns  him  to  the  B  class,  and 
to  have  his  name  forever  held  up  before  the  school  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  dire  threats  of  failing  to  pass,  or  of  being  deprived  of 
his  recess,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  oasis  in  his  desert.  For 
such  boys  it  is  (piite  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  say  “  Left  to 
work.”  It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  than  the  truth. 

Desire  for  Activity 

Quite  dilYcreut  from  the  lK>ys  just  discussed  are  those  who 
have  been  classified  under  the  heading  “  Desire  for  Activity.” 
Here  are  included  those  who  devote  themselves  to  activities, 
such  as  hunting,  which  are  not  called  work.  In  this  class, 
Americans  jiredominate. 

In  scholarshi]),  those  who  leave  to  work  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  class,  while  those  classified  under 
desire  for  activity  are  seldom  found  above  the  middle  of  the 
class.  The  few  exceptions  are  those  nervous  people  who  have 
a  great  tendency  to  physical  activity  not  necessarily  directed  to 
useful  ends.  Among  those  above  medium  in  temperament,  ac¬ 
tivity  takes  the  form  of  work.  It  is  with  the  group  below 
medium  that  the  desire  for  continued  activity,  amounting  to 
exertion,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  directed  to  other  things 
than  labor,  is  a  pronounced  cause  for  withdrawal.  Neither  work 
nor  other  activity  has  strong  attracti(ms  for  the  stolid. 
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Indifference  to  School  Work 

It  is  well  to  know  that  a  pupil  has  left  school  because  of 
indifference.  It  is  better  if  we  can  find  out  why  he  is  indiffer¬ 
ent.  It  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  answer  the  question 
for  a  particular  pu])il.  and  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  impossible  to 
give  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  general  problem,  also.  Under 
this  heading  have  been  classified  such  reported  causes  as.  “  Pre¬ 
ferred  tf)  be  out  of  school,”  “  Lack  of  interest,  enterprise,  or 
ambition,”  "  Lazy,”  “  Not  inclinefl  to  school  work,”  etc.  For 
boys,  such  conditions  are  reported  for  every  grade.  It  seems 
to  be  a  permanent  characteristic  of  boys,  which  grows  slightly 
stronger  in  the  higher  grades.  For  girls  it  is  not  reported 
before  the  fifth  grade.  'I'he  percentage  of  occurrence  rises  very 
rapidly,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  ranks  third  in 
importance.  This  indicates  a  relation  between  age  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  There  is  probably  much  less  difference  between  boys  and 
girls  than  is  indicated  by  the  curves,  because  many  of  the  boys 
who  left  for  this  cause  were  reported  “  Gone  to  Work,”  a 
reason  which  could  not  so  often  be  given  for  girls. 

.\s  would  be  exi)ected,  indifference  and  poor  class  standing 
go  band  in  band,  bearing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Indif¬ 
ference,  however,  is  not  always  the  cause,  as  so  many  teachers 
seem  to  think.  It  is  often  the  result  of  failure  to  secure  satis¬ 
factory  marks,  and  this  is  quite  as  liable  to  happen  to  the  better 
pupils  as  to  tbe  poorer  ones.  A  student  who  is  proud  of  his 
marks  frequently  ceases  effort  when  the  monthly  average  falls 
l)elow  his  usual  grade.  The  difference  lies  rather  in  recupera¬ 
tive  ability.  Tbe  better  pu])il,  either  by  bimself  or  in  response  to 
stimulation  from  the  teacher,  s(K)n  attempts  to  regain  his  lost 
position,  and  his  ability  is  such  that  he  can  do  it.  The  poorer 
pupil,  who  can  with  difficulty  keep  even  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  class,  finds  it  impossible  to  make  uj)  back  work.  He  soon 
is  hopelessly  behind,  and  naturally  becomes  indifferent  to  work 
which  he  cannot  understand.  For  this  reason  the  practice, 
])revailing  in  many  schools,  of  requiring  all  pupils  who  are 
abseiit,  or  who  fail  in  a  recitation,  to  make  it  up  before  entering 
the  class,  is  often  productive  of  the  very  evil  it  seeks  to  prevent. 
'I'he  poorer  pupils  cannot  do  double  work,  and  the  effort  to 
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make  up  back  work  causes  them  to  miss  the  advance.  It  is 
frequently  better  to  omit  all  reciuirements  as  to  past  work, 
taking  pains  to  give  special  assistance  to  such  pupils  in  the 
parts  of  the  omitted  work  which  are  essential  to  his  further 
progress. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  stolid  is 
passiveness.  This  passiveness  is  readily  interpreted  as  in¬ 
difference,  and  we  have  a  very  great  preponderance  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  reported  for  the  group  below  medium. 

Without  question,  pupils  of  this  temperament  easily  lose 
interest  in  scIkk)!  work,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  great  prov¬ 
ocation.  Even  when  the  total  amount  of  work  accomplished  in 
a  year  or  a  term  is  not  greater  than  they  can  do,  the  start  in 
each  new  division  or  new  lesson  is  made  trK>  cpiickly;  the  ex¬ 
planations,  tho  not  beyond  their  comprehension,  go  faster  than 
they  can  follow.  The  preparation  and  presentation  stages  of 
the  teaching  are  neglected  or  omitted,  and  the  pupils  flounder 
hopelessly  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problems,  and  answer  the 
questions  involving  the  application  of  general  notions,  when, 
thru  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  they  have  none  to  apply. 

The  passive  exterior  often  covers  as  high  ambitions  and  con¬ 
ceals  hurts  which  last  longer  than  with  those  whose  quicker 
temper  brings  relief  by  open  protest.  Because  a  boy  says 
nothing,  it  is  no  indication  that  he  may  not  appreciate  thoroly 
encouragement  and  praise,  and  resent  bitterly  injustice  and 
unfairness. 

The  minor  errors  of  school  management  which  bring  about  a 
loss  of  interest  in  school  work  are  many,  but  they  are  all  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  teacher  who  loses  sight  of  the  greater  for  the  less, 
.^uch  a  teacher  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  marking  the 
]  creentage  a  boy  attains  in  certain  minutise  of  school  work,  and 
fails  to  see  his  greater  educational  progress.  She  thinks  that 
if  his  standing  for  the  diacritical  marking  of  words  which  he 
will  never  use  falls  below  seventy-five  he  has,  therefore,  de¬ 
rived  no  benefit  from  schcK>l  work.  She  holds  him  strictly  to 
an  exactness  beyond  all  human  possibility  for  his  age  and  tem¬ 
perament.  and  feels  that  her  whole  duty  is  not  done  until  he  is 
safely  ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  class,  properly  labeled. 
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and  pnljlicly  announced  as  stupid,  dull,  and  lazy.  She  is  even 
proud  that  she  weeds  out  the  drones,  and  that  those  who  are 
])ronK)ted  by  her  cannot  have  their  scholarship  questioned  by 
the  teacher  above.  The  best  .service  that  a  superintendent  can 
do  for  a  school  system  is  either  to  reform  such  a  teacher  or 
secure  her  resignation. 

On  the  other  hand,  indifference  may  be  the  cause  of  p(X)r 
scholarsln’i)  and  failure  to  pass.  It  leads  directly  to  truancy, 
had  conduct,  attendance  at  other  schools,  and  to  many  of  the 
offenses  scheduled  as  dislike  of  authority.  If  indifference 
could  be  eliminated,  many  of  the  attendant  evils  would  dis¬ 
appear.  Electives,  manual-trainintj  work,  commercial  courses, 
and  athletics  are  in  the  main  but  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
result.  A  most  fruitful  field  for  investigation  by  superintend¬ 
ents  is  the  determining  of  the  causes  of  indifference,  and  the 
finding  of  remedies. 

Home  Influence 

Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  may  be  but  a  reflection 
of  similar  conditions  jirevailing  in  the  home.  This  may  be  a 
real  indifference  towards  education,  or  it  may  be  an  appreci¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  parents  of  the  physical  limitation  of  their 
children,  or  despair  of  jirofitable  scluxiling  in  poor  schools, 
dominated  by  a  board  who  .select  teachers  for  personal  or  polit¬ 
ical  rea.sons.  Many  parents  have  kept  children  out  for  these 
reasons,  even  tho  the  home  influence  was  distinctly  favorable 
to  education.  Home  influence  in  many  cases  is  not  hostile  to 
education  in  general,  but  to  the  particular  school  or  the  particu¬ 
lar  system  of  the  place.  On  the  whole,  parents  are  patient  and 
long-suffering,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  benefit  tbe  schools  if  they 
were  more  outsjioken.  1  know  scIkxiIs  where  nearly  every 
pupil  would  leave  some  rooms  to-morrow  if  every  dissatisfied 
jiarent  should  keep  his  child  at  home.  Such  an  action  might, 
perhai  )s,  bring  home  to  sch(K)l-boards  conditions  which  they 
jnirposely  allow  to  pass  unheeded,  or  which  they  do  not  believe 
e.\i.st.  when  but  now  and  then  an  individual  protest  conies  to 
them. 

lo  be  sure,  there  are  .some  homes  in  which  the  influence  is 
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decidedly  bad.  For  pupils  from  such  homes  the  school  must 
<lo  what  it  can  to  encourage  and  uplift,  to  supply  an  interest  in 
higher  things,  and  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions. 


Failure  in  IVork 

The  interchangeable  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
indifference  to  sch(x>l  work  and  failure  to  pass  has  been  set 
forth  before.  Failure  in  work  begins  to  have  effect  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades.  It  claims  its  highest  percentages  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  grades.  Pupils  leaving  for  this  reason 
are  usually  much  older  than  the  regular  school  age  of  their 
grade  (Plate  3).  For  boys,  the  average  of  those  leaving  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  is  six  years  above  the  school  age,  and 
from  there  to  the  ninth  grade  the  excess  is  from  2.5  to  4.5  years. 
I'or  girls,  the  excess  is  not  so  great,  but  it  does  not  fall  below 
two  years  until  after  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
a  boy  of  fourteen  to  do  work  along  with  children  of  eight  or 
nine,  and  his  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  others.  The  un¬ 
graded  room  previously  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion.  Those  below  medium  and  stolid  are  most  liable  to  leave 
because  of  failure.  In  so  far  as  the  failure  is  caused  by  teach¬ 
ing  not  adapted  to  these  pupils  it  can  and  should  be  remedied. 

In  the  high  school  the  pride  of  class  frecpiently  prevents  a 
pupil  from  falling  in  with  the  class  below.  In  the  larger  schools 
there  are  more  changes  from  class  to  class  for  the  semi-annual 
graduatioji,  and  considerable  freedom  of  election  of  studies 
renders  it  less  noticeable,  and  therefore  easier,  for  a  pupil  who 
has  failed  to  fall  in  with  the  class  below.  For  most  high  schcx>ls 
electives  and  semi-annual  graduation  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  pupil  who  fails  in  one  study  is  required  to  carry  an 
extra  one  the  next  term,  in  order  to  make  it  up.  Many 
teachers  can  plead  guilty  to  having  encouraged  many  weak 
students  to  make  such  an  effort.  It  should  be  evident  at  once 
that  a  pupil  who  cannot  pass  in  four  subjects  has  no  hope  at  all 
with  five,  and  the  almost  universal  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  he  is  worse  off  than  before.  The  difficulty  is 
that  we  demand  from  all  pupils  the  same  percentages  in  the 
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same  number  of  subjects  regardless  of  taste,  interest,  or  native 
ability.  It  is  better  for  the  one  who  has  failed  to  go  on  in  his 
second-year  work  and  make  no  effort  on  the  subject  he  has 
missed.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  subject  essential  to  his  further 
jtrogress,  such  as  algebra,  it  must,  of  course,  be  taken  again, 
but,  in  this  case,  some  of  the  second-year  subjects  should  be 
omitted,  so  that  the  student  may  not  be  overburdened.  In  the 
end  he  should  be  graduated  with  but  fifteen,  or  even  with  but 
fourteen,  of  the  si.xteen  subjects  of  the  course.  After  all.  there 
is  but  little  difference  between  a  pupil  who  has  passed  fifteen 
subjects  and  has  seventy  per  cent,  in  physiology,  and  one  who 
has  passed  the  same  fifteen  but  earned  eighty  per  cent,  in  physi¬ 
ology.  The  chances  are  even  that  the  first  will  be  as  useful  a 
man,  and  reflect  as  much  credit  on  the  school  as  will  the  second. 
Even  when  we  feel  that  the  boy's  own  neglect  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  that  his  own  responsibility  in  tbe  matter 
should  be  forced  upon  bim,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to 
suffer  tbe  conseciuences  of  bis  own  .shiftlessness — even  in  sucli 
a  case  it  is  usually  true  that  we  are  but  working  out  our  own 
satisfactioti  at  the  boy's  expense,  and  that  his  interests  are 
better  served  in  another  way.  We  unconsciously  have  a  grudge 
against  the  boy  who  can  but  will  not  do  the  work  assigned  by 
us,  and,  in  all  honesty,  perhaps,  prtKeed  to  get  even  under  the 
cloak  of  "  helping  the  boy's  sense  of  moral  responsibility.” 
One  superintendent  insisted  very  strongly  that  this  must  be 
done,  and  yet  the  reports  from  his  high  school  showed  an 
excessively  large  number  of  pupils  leaving,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  proportional  number  because  of  dislike  of  exercised 
authority. 

Dislike  of  Authority 

Plates  I  and  2  .show  that  dislike  for  exercised  authority 
began  to  drive  pupils  from  .sclux)!  with  rai)idly  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  after  the  seventh  grade.  During  the  high-school 
course,  it  is  a  ])ronounced  cause  of  withdrawal.  With  small 
children  the  amount  of  definite  direction  possible  is  very  great. 
They  submit,  for  the  most  part  without  question,  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  system  and  the  re(iuirements  of  the  teacher.  With 
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them  a  ihinj^  is  sci  because  tlie  teacher  says  it  is,  and  a  thing 
is  to  be  done  because  the  teaclier  lias  said  that  it  must  be  done. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  liigli-scluKtl  course  this  condition  has  van¬ 
ished.  Tlie  pupil  has  passed  thru  the  period  of  doubt,  and  has 
come  to  a  belief  in  his  own  ability  to  regulate  his  own  affairs. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  deplored.  The  ideal  school  should  send 
the  boy  out  with  just  this  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
with  the  ability  to  control  his  own  actions.  Most  boys  and 
girls  have  less  reverence  for  law  and  order,  and  a  weaker  under¬ 
standing  of  the  necessity  of  submission  to  properly  constituted 
authority,  during  their  high-school  life  than  during  any  other 
period  of  their  e.xistence.  The  superintendent  mentioned  above 
failed  to  recognize  this  condition  as  a  usual  one  among  high- 
school  pupils,  with  the  result  that  many  were  needlessly  driven 
from  school. 

A  wise  administration  of  scIkx)!  discipline  will  recognize  that 
the  standards  must  gradually  change.  The  school  empire  must 
become  a  rejniblic  by  changes  which  are  in  themselves  unnotice- 
able,  but  which  have  progressed  in  even  step  with  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  control  himself.  The  abru])t  and  sudden  change  from 
the  eighth  grade,  where  every  motion  is  directed  by  the  teacher, 
to  a  high  schfK>l  which  thru  pupil  government,  or  any  other 
plausible  scheme,  allows  complete  freedom,  is  too  abrupt  and 
causes  harm.  Children  or  nations  who  have  never  had  a  share 
in  governing  themselves  cannot  all  at  once  be  intrusted  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government.  Too  little  authority  is 
as  harmful  as  too  much.  The  best  success  depends  upon  recog¬ 
nizing  what  proportion  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  nxMii  as 
a  whole,  and  of  each  individual  pupil  in  it.  It  is  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  change  in  the  needs  of  the  pupils  which 
causes  the  failure  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  teachers  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  grades  to  high-school  work.  1'hose  who  have 
taught  long  enough  in  the  grades  to  show  that  they  are  compe¬ 
tent  and  successful  have  had  ingrained  into  them  a  grade  atti¬ 
tude  towards  children  which  usually  prevents  anything  like  a 
clear  underst.inding  of  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils  on  any 
other  than  the  intellectual  side.  .\t  the  best,  they  rarely  become 
more  than  drill-masters,  .^o  evident  is  this  that  many  su])er- 
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intendents  have  said  to  me,  tho  they  might  not  deem  it  wise  to 
repeat  it  in  their  home  cities,  that  they  would  prefer  to  employ 
a  high-school  teacher  with  no  experience  at  all  to  one  who 
had  work'ed  three  years  in  the  grades.  This  opinion,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  in  reality  a  severe  criticism  of  the  school  system  which 
<lemands  for  eight  grades  one  ideal,  and  then  abruptly  changes 
to  another.  Such  a  system  is  only  a  trifle  better  than  the  one 
which  makes  no  change  at  all,  but  continues  the  same  auto¬ 
cratic  authority  to  the  very  end.  It  is  a  gradual  change  which 
is  needed,  a  system  of  e.xercised  authority  so  graded  that  the 
change  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  grade  shall  not  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth. 

■On  Plate  5  we  find  that  lx)ys  leaving  because  of  dislike  for 
exercised  authority  were  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  class  in 
respect  to  standing.  So  many  teachers  punish  pupils  for  mis¬ 
behavior  by  dei)riving  them  of  marks  that  this  fact  does  not  at 
all  indicate  that  only  the  stupid  ones  rebel  against  authority. 
Plate  7  shows  that  these  pupils  largely  belong  in  temperament 
to  the  nervous  and  above  medium  group.  It  is  in  these  groups 
that  the  majority  of  the  best  scholars  are  found,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  with  a  tactful  teacher,  and  under  conditions  suited  to 
their  temperament,  these  pupils  would  have  ranked  high  in 
scholarship.  If  we  must  mark  pupils,  it  is  often  harmful  to  give 
:i  boy  zero  for  a  lesson  which  he  knows  or  has  tried  to  learn, 
just  because  he  is  too  independent  to  submit  cheerfully  to  some 
school  regulation  whose  foolishness  is  not  apparent  to  his  more 
docile  or  more  stupid  companions.  Such  a  process  is  akin  to 
the  pernicious  habit  of  making  pupils  write  compositions  as  a 
inmishment. 

Truancy  and  Bad  Conduct 

'I'niancy  is  in  itself  not  a  cause  for  leaving,  but  is  rather  the 
first  results  of  an  impulse  which  finally  forces  the  boy  out.  All 
elements  conspire  to  produce  motion  in  one  direction — away 
from  school.  His  desire  for  activity  finds  gratification  outside 
of  school  work,  while  there  is  little  which  attracts  and  interests 
hiin  inside.  Truancy  and  bad  conduct  are,  perhaps,  but  differ¬ 
ent  results  arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  the  curves  will  be 
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f(nincl  close  tog’ether.  Roth  may  be  expected  from  the  stolid 
students  of  low  class  standini^.  Those  thru  the  medium  groups 
arc  less  affected  than  are  the  nervous  pupils  and  those  of  high¬ 
est  standing.  Truancy  should  he  treated  as  a  sym])tom,  which 
may  arise  from  different  causes,  and  its  appearance  should  he 
the  signal  for  an  immediate  and  searching  itupiiry  after  the 
real  cause.  'I'his  may  he  in  the  school,  and  not  in  the  lM)y. 

Attendance  at  Other  Schools 

An  examination  of  the  curves  on  Plates  i  and  2  shows  that 
attendance  at  other  sclu)ols  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  for 
the  first  three  and  for  the  last  three  grades.  No  cases  are  re- 
|K)rted  for  Ixiys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  none  for  girls 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Up  to  this  point  the  pupils  are 
reported  as  leaving  to  attend  parochial  schools.  It  seems  that 
a  considerable  number  of  parents  start  their  children  in  the 
public  sch(K)ls,  hut  see  fit,  later,  to  transfer  them  to  private 
schcxjls.  Religious  considerations  cause  some  of  these  transfers. 
In  some  cases  the  child  is  unable  to  carry  the  work,  and  the 
parents  make  the  change  in  hopes  that  new  surroundings,  and 
different  meth(Kls,  may  secure  better  results.  In  other  cases, 
parents  find  the  public  scluxils  mismanagetl,  and  seek  relief  by 
a  transfer.  In  so  far  as  the  jxior  work  of  the  schixil  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  transfers,  correction  should  be  made.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  unfortunate  that  the  private  school  offers  such  an  easy 
ojiportunity  for  the  rich  to  escape  from  the  deadening  effects  of 
inefficient  public  scIkkiIs.  They  can  afford  to  pay  for  private 
instruction  of  high  grade,  and  lose  interest  in  the  cpiality  of 
the  public-schcxil  work.  Thus  the  most  influential  members  of 
a  community,  and  those  most  liable  to  take  the  initiative  in  in¬ 
stituting  needed  reforms,  are  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the 
public  sch(K)l.  and  remain  in  ignorance  of,  or  view  passively, 
educational  abuses  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  check  if 
their  children  were  the  victims. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  some  cases  of  transfer 
to  parochial  sch(X)ls  for  the  i)ur])o.se  of  prei)aration  for  confirma¬ 
tion  occur.  Music  took  out  a  few,  but  in  the  higher  grades,  and 
especially  in  the  high  school,  the  desire  for  a  business  educa- 
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tion  was  the  prevailing  cause  of  leaving.  The  percentage  of 
students  leaving  to  seek  a  business  education  is  not  large,  but  if 
we  take  into  consideraticni  the  many  pupils  who  did  not  enter 
the  high  sclux)!  at  all,  but  who  are  found  in  the  private  business 
college,  it  is  i)lainly  seen  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  modern 
education  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  some  schools.  An 
educational  system  is  a  product  of  the  civilization  which  pro¬ 
duces  it.  It  sets  forth  and  rellects  the  spirit  of  the  times,  'i'his  is 
an  age  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress,  and  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  must  surely  place  itself  in  touch  with,  and  be  a  part 
of  this  movement.  When  the  old  grammar  .scIkkjI  limited  itself 
to  j)reparing  pupils  for  college,  the  people  felt  the  need  for  other 
things,  and  the  academy  came  into  existence.  In  this,  at  first, 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  pursue  other  subjects  than  those 
required  for  college  admission.  In  course  of  time  the  acade¬ 
mies  became  largely  college  preparatory  sch(M)ls.  and  then  high 
sch(K)ls  were  built.  If.  now,  the  high  schools  limit  themselves 
to  preparing  pupils  for  college,  even  mf)re  surely  will  the  busi¬ 
ness  scluxd  thrive  and  flourish,  d'he  tendency  for  separate 
business  scluxds  is  even  now  being  shown  in  high  places.  The 
District  of  Columbia  petitions  Congress  for  a  separate  business 
high  sch(K)l,  and  Xew  \'ork  and  Chicago  arc  each  discussing 
the  establishing  of  such  a  sch(X)l.  In  smaller  places  .separate 
.schools  are  not  possible,  and  in  all  places,  both  large  and  small, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  undesirable,  and  are,  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  princi])lcs  of  American 
.scK'ial  conditions  and  educational  belief.  I'he  high  school 
should  he  broad  enough  to  recognize,  and  .sensible  enough  to 
fo.ster,  anvthing  which  is  demanded  hecau.se  it  is  a  vital  out¬ 
growth  of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  j)Coplc.  The 
immediate  and  ungrudging  recognition  by  high-school  men 
that  there  is  nothing  ijihcrent  in  the  subjects  taught  which 
shall  prohibit  the  high  school  from  fitting  a  girl  to  earn  her 
living  as  an  accountant,  while  it  may,  with  |)rf)priety,  lend  her 
every  assi.stancc  if  she  wants  to  become  a  teacher,  will  do  much 
to  place  the  high  scluxds  in  their  proper  attitude  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  all  of  the  ])eo|)le.  It  will  be  but  the  recognition 
of  f)ur  social  and  industrial  condition,  and  will  not  only  hold 
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some  pupils  in  school  who  are  now  leaving,  hnt  will  bring  in 
others  wlu)  should  be  there. 

To  be  sure,  imich  that  goes  by  the  name  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  weak  and  trashy  and  snperhcial.  In  pretense  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  practical,  while  in  fact  it  l)oth  misses  the  practical  and 
lacks  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  of  other  subjects.  But 
commercial  work  can  be,  and  in  manv  good  schools  has  been, 
snccesslnlly  introduced,  and  if  put  on  the  same  basis  and  given 
the  same  attention,  and  no  more,  than  is  given  to  the  other  ile- 
partments  of  the  school,  it  has  shown  that  it  possessed  large 
elements  of  disciplinary  aTid  cultural  value,  which  can  be 
attained  along  with  the  best  practical  results. 

Bad  Habits 

Bad  habits,  as  reported,  were  limited  to  cigarette  smoking, 
and  the  reading  of  light  literature.  It  is  the  common  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  school  men  that  the  cigarette  smoker  fails  to  do 
acceptable  work.  Most  teachers  can  cite  cases  of  immediate 
and  rapid  falling  off  in  work  following  the  develojanent  of  the 
habit.  Most  Ixiys  smoke  because  they  think  it  is  a  manly  thing, 
and  the  best  corrective  intluence  is  an  api)eal  to  their  manhood. 
If  the  teacher  is  such  a  man  as  they  hope  to  he.  and  if  he  does 
not  smoke,  this  will  have  more  intluence  than  any  number  of 
advisory  private  talks.  To  show  a  boy  that  cigarette  smoking 
impairs  his  usefulness  as  a  football  ])layer  has  more  effect  than 
a  dozen  sermons,  d'he  saving  of  a  boy  from  his  bad  habits 
de])ends  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  some  teachers  have  the  wrong  kind  of  ])ersonality  for 
this  jnirposc.  Owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  (|uautity 
and  cpiality  in  reading  matter  provided  for  Ijoth  grades  and 
high  schools,  the  evil  effects  of  bad  literature  are  growing  less. 
Even  further  improvement  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

Society 

It  is  frequentlv  claimed  that  social  obligations  are  attended 
to  at  the  expense  of  school  work,  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
pu])ils,  girls  especiallv,  who  leave  sc1kx)1  because  of  ill-health 
and  overwork  are  really  brought  to  this  condition  by  an  over- 
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indulgence  in  social  pleasures.  The  number  of  cases  reported 
as  leaving  sc1kx>1  for  this  reason  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
ha\  e  appeared  at  all  as  a  separate  group,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  its  smallness.  Undoubtedly  social  engagements 
may,  and  in  some  cases  do,  seriously  interfere  with  work,  and, 
if  carried  to  excess,  may  impair  the  health.  Such  c.xtreme  cases 
are  rare,  however,  and  should  not  form  the  basis  of  the  attitude 
of  the  school  administration  towards  social  matters.  Man  is 
essentially  a  social  being,  and  the  exhibition  of  social  tendencies 
cannot  be  postponed  until  after  graduation.  That  school  will 
attain  to  the  best  results  which  aims  to  control  and  to  direct 
the  social  activities  of  its  pupils,  rather  than  to  repress  them. 
The  children  will  engage  in  social  matters,  and  that  high-school 
principal  who  is  in  sympathy  with  and  who  has  the  confidence 
of  his  pupils  can,  to  a  large  extent  or  even  wholly,  control  the 
time  and  character  of  the  .social  events  in  which  his  pupils  take 
part.  This  participation  in  and  control  of  this  non-school  side 
of  the  pupils’  lives  places  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  great 
power  for  the  unification  of  all  the  forces  which  tend  to  the 
establishing  of  character. 

Summary 

The  conclusions  given  under  the  various  headings  will  be 
best  understood  in  connection  with  the  discussion  and  accom¬ 
panying  plates,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  One  general 
conclusion,  however,  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

An  examination  of  Plates  i  and  2  will  show  that  causes 
which  are  prominent  at  one  end  of  the  course  are  not  prominent 
at  the  other.  Those  which  affect  high-school  pupils  usually 
begin  in  or  near  the  seventh  grade.  Leaving  to  work  and  ill- 
health  (for  girls  only)  run  thru  the  whole  course.  The  re¬ 
maining  causes  may  be  divided  into  those  which  produce  their 
greatest  effect  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  and  those 
which  are  either  prominent  here  or  which,  beginning  here, 
become  rapidly  more  and  more  prominent.  In  this  latter  class 
we  find  dislike  for  authority,  truancy,  failure  in  work,  desire 
for  activity,  and  attendance  upon  other  schools.  Indifference 
to  school  work,  tho  c]uitc  pronounced  with  fifth-grade  boys, 
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may  i)r()])erly  be  included  here.  Add  to  these  the  two  groups 
of  hoys  who  left  to  work,  tho  marked  above  medium  and  below 
medium  in  financial  conditions  (Plate  9),  and  we  are  led  inev¬ 
itably  to  the  conclusion  that,  both  in  methods  of  discipline  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  our  present  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
<lesirability  of  a  reorgan izatioji  of  these  grades  becomes  more 
apparent,  aiul  one  more  fact  is  presented  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  si.x-year  elementary  cxnirse,  to  he  followed  Iiy 
a  six-year  advanced  course. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks 

Sui'KRVisoK  OK  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass 
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EXERCISES  E\  TMIXKIXC  ABOUT  XUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRAXSITIOX  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (II) 

Concerning  Ni  mber 

C. — Fnndmncnfal  Operations  zvitli  ( Positive)  Integers,  or 
Count-Niunhers 

(a)  Addition  vieieed  as  a  eonnting  process — Laies  of  Ad¬ 
dition. — Here  are  two  of  points.  How  many  in  the 

first  j^ronp?  (3)  How  many  in  the  second?  (5)  If  I  have 
counted  tlie  first  group  and  then  wish  to  count  the  second  group 
on  to  the  first,  what  count-word  must  I  u.se  ne.vt And  then  go 
on — how?  How  far?  Count  this  set  of  6  marks  onto  this  set 
of  3.  Instead  of  saying  count  6  onto  3,  how  else  may  I  say  the 
same  thing?  I  say  :  add  10  to  7.  You  may  say  tlie  same  thing 
in  the  other  way.  1  tow,  then,  may  we  define  addition  ?  (Addi¬ 
tion  is  counting  one  numher  or  group  onto  another  number  or 
group. )  What  shall  we  call  the  numbers  added  ?  (Addends  or 
summands).  What  does  the  word  sum  mean?  What  are 
addends?  Summands?  I )etitie  addition.  What  kind  of  num- 
l)ers  are  we  now  talking  about?  (Count-numbers.)  Do  you 
know  another  kind  of  numhers  ?  What  are  they  ?  ( Fractions. ) 
Well,  we  shall  talk  of  these  later.  Be  sure  to  notice  that,  now. 
we  are  thinking  only  of  the  count-numbers.  How  may 
you  say  in  symliols :  count  3  onto  2 ?  (2  +  3.)  How  say :  add 
3  to  2?  How  .say:  count  2  onto  3?  ( 3  -j-  2. )  Does  counting 
3  onto  2  give  the  same  sum  as  counting  2  onto  3?  Try  it. 
How  .say  in  symbols  that  the  sum  is  the  same?  ( 2  -+-  3  =  3  + 
2.)  What  does  the  expression,  5  +  6.  tell  us  to  do?  (To 
count  6  (uito  5.)  What  does  6  +  5  direct?  What  does  the 
statement.  5  +  6  =  6  -T  5,  say?  Does  it  say  the  truth?  Write 
like  statements  alnnit  other  pairs  of  addends.  Is  the  statement 
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true  for  every  pair  of  addends?  Does  the  grocer  believe  it? 
How  does  he  show  that  he  believes  it?  If  you  were  not  sure 
that  the  statement  is  true  for  13  and  9,  how  could  you  make 
sure?  Could  you  try  it  for  all  pairs  of  numbers?  Why  not? 
Is  the  whole  group  of  number  pairs  a  finite  group  or  an  infinite 
group?  Could  you  write  down  all  pairs?  Think  of  all  the 
pairs  like  1,2;  1,3;  1,4;  containing  i.  Is  the  group  of  such 
jiairs  finite  or  infinite?  Explain.  Are  there  as  many  pairs  con¬ 
taining  2  as  there  are  containing  i  ?  Show  it.  Give  me  a  pair 
of  addends,  and  I  will  give  you  the  sum.  Now,  I  will  name  a 
sum,  say  ii,  and  you  may  give  me  the  pair  of  addends.  Can 
you  name  another  pair  having  the  same  sum?  (Here  give 
practice.) 

What  name  do  you  give  to  such  statements  as  these :  2  -f  3  = 
3-f-2,  2  +  3  =  5,  7-h4  =  II?  Define  equation.  (An  equa¬ 
tion  is  a  statement  that  two  equal  numbers,  or  numlier  expres¬ 
sions,  are  equal.)  Lcxik  at  this  statement:  five  is  equal  to  two 
plus  three.  Is  it  an  equation?  (Yes.)  Why?  How  may  we 
shorten  the  writing?  (5  =  2  +  3.)  Which  is  the  usual  way 
of  writing  such  eipiations?  Which  is  the  better?  Why?  Is 
every  ecpiation  a  statement?  (See  the  definition.)  What  do 
such  statements  say?  Is  every  statement  an  equation?  Is  the 
statement,  5+1=7,  an  equation  ?  W  hy  not  ?  Are  all  true 
statements  equations?  (live  me  one  that  is  not.  Is  every  true 
statement  alxiut  numbers  an  equation?  Explain.  7  is 
greater  than  5.  Is  that  a  statement?  Alxmt  numbers?  Is  it 
true?  Is  it  an  eiiuation?  Why  not?  Now  tell  me  again  just 
what  sort  of  statement  is  called  an  equation.  (Here  explain 
as  to  right  and  left  members.)  If  you  exchange  the  members 
of  an  eijuation  will  the  nezv  statement  be  an  equation?  Will  it 
be  a  nezv  equation?  (No.)  Show  me  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  old  statement  and  the  new  are  one  and  the  same 
equation. 

Statements  have  verbs.  W’hat  is  the  verb  in  an  equation? 
Wdiat  syrnlx)!  rei)resents  the  verb?  You  have  said  that  ex¬ 
changing  the  right  and  left  members  of  an  equation  gives  you 
the  .same  ecpiation,  only  written  in  another  order.  Such  an 
exchange  of  the  part  before  the  verb  with  the  part  after  the 
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verb  is  called  converting  the  statement.  The  new  statement  is 
called  the  converse  of  the  old,  and  the  old  is  called  the  converse 
of  the  new.  Convert  the  statements ;  3  +  9  =  9  +  3;  7  +  n 
=  i8;  every  man  is  an  animal;  an  elephant  is  an  animal  having^ 
four  legs,  is  the  converse  of  every  true  statement  a  true  state¬ 
ment?  (live  me  five  true  statements  whose  converses  are  true, 
and  five  whose  conver.ses  are  false.  Can  you  think  of  a  false 
statement  whose  converse  is  true?  Tell  me  how  to  convert  a 
statement.  (  Practice. ) 

Make  6  dots.  Make  9  dots.  Have  I  told  you  just  how  many 
to  make  ?  1  f  I  say ;  make  x  dots,  do  you  understand  that  you 
are  to  make  .some  dots ?  Have  I  said  just  how  many  ?  To  say 
make  .r  dots  is  merely  a  way  to  say  make  some  dots,  any  number 
you  please.  Then  we  may  let  x  stand  for  any  count-number 
weplea.se?  And  so  withy?  May  1  use  any  other  letter  in  the 
same  way  ?  I  low  say  in  symbols  :  count  2  onto  3  ?  How  say : 
count  2  onto  x?  (.r  +  2. )  How  say:  add  3  to  a'?  y  to  at? 
AT  to  y?  How  say:  count  a  things  onto  b  things?  {b  +  a. ) 
What  does  the  exiiression.  a  +  b,  tell  us  to  do?  (Count  b 
things,  etc.)  What  does  the  ecpiation,  a b  =  b -\- a,  say? 
(Counting,  etc.,  or  adding,  etc.)  What  are  the  addends  in  the 
left  member?  In  the  right  member ?  The  addends  are  written 
in  different  orders  in  the  two  members.  Is  that  so?  Explain. 
Does  this  difference  of  order  make  a  difference  in  the  sum? 
Tell  me  what  the  question  is.  Is  the  question  worth  asking? 
Why?  Let  us  see.  What  is  the  order  of  the  four  seasons? 
If  the  order  were  changed  so  that  winter  should  come  just  after 
spring,  do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference?  What 
difference?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  case  where  the  order 
of  things  that  follow  one  another  is  imix^rtant?  The  farmer 
plows  first  and  then  harrows.  Would  it  be  just  as  well  to 
reverse  the  order?  What  is  the  order  of  jx)wder  and  bullet  in 
a  loaded  gun  ?  Would  it  do  to  reverse  the  order  ?  Order  is, 
then,  often  important.  But  maybe  you  feel  like  saying  that 
sea.sons,  plowing,  harrowing,  powder,  etc.,  are  not  numbers. 
So  they  are  not.  But  cannot  you  show  me  that  order  is  often 
important  in  case  of  numbers  ?  Compare  the  numbers  23  and 
32.  Are  they  equal?  Have  they  not  the  same  figures?  j\re 
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the  figures  ordered  alike  in  the  numbers?  Is  order  important 
here?  When  you  look  over  the  things  you  know,  is  it  the  rule 
or  the  exception  that  changing  the  order  changes  the  result? 
At  any  rate  we  know  that  sometimes  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  order  of  things,  whether  numbers  or  not.  We  must, 
then,  ask  the  cpiestion.  Do  you  think  so?  What  is  the  (pies- 
tion?  (Does  changing  the  order  of  addends  change  the  sum  ?) 
What  does  the  statement,  a  -\-  b  —  b  a,  say?  (Here  give 
practice  in  translating  this  etpiation  into  ordinary  English  in 
various  ways.)  Does  the  word  bird  include  as  many  objects 
as  the  word  robin  ?  More?  Which  is  the  more  general  of  these 
words?  Which  is  the  more  special f  (Clive  practice.)  The 
figure  2  stands  for  just  one  number.  Is  that  true  of  the  figure 
3  ?  What  is  the  question  ?  The  answer  ?  Is  that  true  of  a  ?  ? 
Explain.  Which  is  the  more  general  number  symlx)l,  d  or  5? 
Why?  Which  is  the  more  specific  or  particular?  Which  is 
the  more  general  statement.  o4-f;  =  f;  +  «,  or3  +  5  =  5  +  3? 
How  many  special  statements  like  the  last  does  the  first  stand 
for  ?  Tell  me  some  of  them.  Can  you  tell  all  of  them,  one  after 
another  ?  Does  that  letter  statement  include  only  a  finite  or  an 
infinite  number  of  particular  statements?  If  that  statement 
were  false,  would  it  be  easier  or  harder  to  run  a  store?  Why? 
Such  an  imjK)rtant  statement  ought  to  have  a  name.  Can  you 
give  me  a  gtxxl  name  for  it?  Well,  it  is  called  The  Commuta¬ 
tive  Law  of  Addition.  State  the  law  in  symbols.  In  ordinary 
Englisb.  (Talk  this  matter  over  till  it  is  familiar.  This  done, 
the  Associative  La7v  of  Addition,  i.  e.,  the  statement,  o  +  (b-j- 
c)  =  (a  +  6)  +  c,  should  be  led  up  to  and  presented  by  means 
of  easily  wrought-out  dialectic  similar  in  manner  and  spirit  to 
the  foregoing.  Next  have  the  two  laws  compared,  discrimin¬ 
ated,  translated  repeatedly  and  variously  into  usual  forms  of 
speech ;  assign  specific  values  to  the  general  symbols,  and  trans¬ 
late  tbe  corresponding  specific  statements.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  if  a,  b,  and  c  be  rejdaced  by  other  letters,  the  new  state¬ 
ments  are  general,  not  particular.) 

Concerning  Space 

Who  will  tell  me  what  we  talked  alxnit  the  last  time?  How 
did  we  begin?  What  questions  did  we  ask  and  answer?  (Re- 
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view,  having  the  pupils  lead  as  much  as  practicable,  following, 
however,  substantially,  the  original  course  of  thought.  Such 
reviews  should  secure  a  re-thinking  of  ideas  rather  than  a 
recalling  of  forms  of  expression.  Reviews  should  deepen  and 
sharpen  and  clarify  thought,  and  not  degenerate  into  a  lazy, 
lagging,  fragmentary  recollection  of  words.  Let  there  he  im¬ 
pulse,  buoyancy,  dash,  nimbleness,  freshness,  crisp  sentences 
and  ringing  words  and  glow  of  thought,  a  genuine  spontaneous 
encounter  of  wits,  accomi)anied  and  enforced  by  the  natural 
emphasis  and  accentuation  of  live  and  unaffected  physical  ex¬ 
pression  thru  gesture  and  tone  and  eye  and  posture,  all  under 
the  animated,  unobtrusive,  elastic  guidance  of  a  reasoned 
course  and  mellowed  plan  in  the  teacher’s  mind.  The  review 
<lone,  proceed  to  new  developments,  which  may  be  as  follows.) 

CoXCICRN’IXG  THE  (jEXER.MlOX  OF  CONCEPTS 

{B)  By  Abstraction.  We  used  the  idea  of  inotion  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  line  and  surface  and  solid. 
W'e  have  thought  of  these  as  paths,  the  line  as  the  path  of  a 
moving — what?  So  on.  We  may  think  of  these  things  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Shall  we  try?  Very  well,  look  at  this  sheet  of 
])aper.  Does  it  take  up  room?  Does  it  occupy  space?  Now 
clo.se  your  eyes,  and  tell  me  whether  the  sheet  of  paper  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  space  it  takes  up.  What  is  your  answer? 
The  ])aper  is  now  here,  and  takes  up — what?  If  I  move  the 
pa])er,  does  that  space  or  room  move,  too?  Now,  think  of  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  think  not  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  room 
it  occupies.  Are  the  sheet  and  its  room  alike  in  any  respect? 
Have  Ijoth  of  them  thickness?  Width?  Length?  Are  they 
alike  in  size?  Shape?  The  sheet  has  weight.  Is  that  true  of 
the  space  it  occui)ies?  (Not  so  far  as  anyone  knows.)  Name 
another  difference,  if  you  can,  between  the  two  things.  Now  tell 
me,  is  the  space  or  room  the  sheet  takes  up  a  line  or  a  surface 
or  a  .solid  ?  ( Solid. )  1  f  it  had  no  thickness,  but  only  length  and 
width,  what  should  we  call  it?  It  hasn't  much  thickness,  has 
it?  Must  a  piece  of  space  be  very  thick  to  be  called  a  solid?  It 
must  have  some  thickness,  just  as  much  or  little  as  you  please. 
No  thickness  and  very  thin  thickness — are  these  things  the 
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same?  Look  at  this  b(K)k.  It  has  256  paj^es;  how  many  leaves? 
Could  you  split  this  sheet  of  paper  into  two  sheets  equal  to  it 
in  width  and  lenjjth  ?  Why  not?  Is  it  because  it  is  impossible, 
or  because  you  haven't  the  rig^ht  kind  of  slicing  machine?  Al- 
tho  you  are  not  now  prepared  to  do  the  actual  splitting,  can  you 
not  think  of  its  being  done?  If,  now,  you  think  each  of  these 
thinner  sheets  split  into  two,  and  each  of  the  four  new  ones 
so  got,  again  sliced  into  two,  and  so  on,  how  many  splittings 
must  you  think  made  in  order  that  you  may  have  as  many  sheets 
as  this  b(K)k  has  leaves?  Can  you  think  of  this  splitting  re- 
j)eated  so  often  that  finally  the  new  sheets  would  have  no  thick¬ 
ness  at  all?  Why  not?  In  order  to  slice  a  sheet,  it  must  have 
some  thickness,  must  it  not?  The  two  slices  will  together  have 
some  thickness,  I  think.  How  much  ?  If  one  of  them,  alone,  were 
that  thick,  how  thick  would  the  other  be  ?  Would  it  in  that  case 
be  a  slice?  It  seems,  then,  that  no  matter  how  many  slices  you 
make,  each  of  them  will  have  some  thickness.  If  a  sheet  were 
so  thin  that  you  could  not  see  the  edge,  would  that  prove  it  had 
n<>  thickness?  Not  even  if  you  could  not  see  the  edge  with  a 
microscope?  Instead  of  slicing  the  sheet  of  paper,  we  might 
think  of  slicing  the  space  it  takes  up.  First,  suppose  the  paper 
sheet  sliced  into  a  million  sheets.  Next,  suppose  them  laid  to¬ 
gether  and  pressed  till  all  of  them  take  up  just  the  same  space 
that  the  original  sheet  takes  up.  The  original  space  is  now 
sliced  into  how  many  thin  slices?  (A  million.)  Are  these  space 
slices  solids  or  surfaces?  (Solids.)  Why?  Can  a  solid  be  so 
thin  that  no  solid  can  be  thinner?  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  a  thinnest  solid — a  solid  thinner  than  every  other  solid? 
Why  not?  Can  you  get  a  surface  by  slicing  a  solid?  (No.) 
Fxplain. 

Let  us  try  another  way.  Have  you  seen  a  tallow  candle 
burn?  Does  it  become  longer  or  shorter?  The  word  grow 
generally  means — what?  But  sometimes  it  means  to  become 
less,  to  diminish.  Maybe  you  have  heard  the  riddle :  what  is  it 
that  grows  shorter  the  longer  it  grows?  We  say  the  lighted 
candle  grows  shorter.  Will  it  in  this  way  lose  all  length? 
(Yes.)  If  you  cut  the  candle  in  the  middle,  and  then  cut  one 
of  the  pieces  in  the  middle,  and  so  on,  can  you,  in  this  way,  get 
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a  piece  with  no  length?  Why  not?  But  if  you  let  the  candle 
grow  short  under  the  dame,  all  length  finally  disappears?  There 
is,  then,  a  deep  difiference  between  the  two  ways  of  shortening. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  polliwog  (tadpole)  ?  What  sort  of  animal 
does  it  turn  into?  Have  you  ever  watched  the  process?  It 
takes  several  weeks.  As  the  legs  grow  out,  what  happens  to 
the  tail?  (It  grows  shorter  and  shorter,  finally  disappears, 
being  absorbed.)  We  do,  then,  speak  of  things  as  growing 
short  or  small  or  thin,  and  so  on.  Now  imagine  a  piece  of 
space  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  this  sheet  of  paper.  Close 
your  eyes,  and  imagine  that  piece  of  space  growing  thinner  and 
thinner.  Let  it  keep  the  same  length  and  the  same  width,  hut 
let  it  grow  less  and  less  thick.  Can  you  not  think  of  it  getting 
thinner  and  thinner  till  it  shall  have  lost  all  thickness?  Is  it 
a  solid  now?  (No.)  What  is  it?  (Surface.)  The  surface 
has  length  and  what  else?  Now  imagine  the  surface  to  grow 
narrower  and  narrower  till  it  has  lost  all  width.  What  have 
we  now?  (Line.)  Now  think  of  this  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  till  what ?  What  have  we  now ?  (Point.)  Is  there  a 
shortest  line?  (No.)  A  longest?  (No.)  A  narrowest  sur¬ 
face  ?  widest  ?  Why  not  ? 

We  come  now  to  something  pretty  hard  and  awkward  to 
handle.  But  you  have  already  answered  such  hard  questions 
that  I  believe  you  can  answer  still  harder  ones.  I  think  I  will 
ask  John  first,  if  he  will  allow  me,  and  you  may  then  tell  us 
whether  you  agree  with  what  we  shall  say.  Now,  John,  you 
may  tell  me,  if  a  friend  of  mine  should  hurt  my  feelings  with¬ 
out  intending  it,  and  without  knowing  it,  ought  I  to  disregard 
it  or  not  ?  What  is  the  word  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  means  really  forgetting  it.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
do  that  right  away.  Do  you  not  mean  that  I  should  act  as  if  the 
unpleasant  thing  had  not  happened?  Have  you  ever  made  a 
geographical  ma])?  How  did  you  mark  the  large  towns?  But 
a  tow  n  like  New  York  or  London  is  really  not  a  dot  or  a  point, 
IS  it  ?  But  you  have  treated  it  as  if  it  were?  In  so  doing,  what 
have  you  disregarded?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  examples 
of  disregarding?  Tell  me  some  of  them.  What  is  a  headless 
pin  ?  See  this  pin.  It  has  a  head.  If  we  agree  to  disregard  the 
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head,  what  have  we  left  to  think  of?  (A  headless  pin.)  If  wc 
disregard  the  color  of  a  rose,  is  there  something  left  to  regard 
or  think  of?  What  shall  we  call  it?  (A  colorless  rose. )  Now 
think  of  a  piece  of  space,  .say  that  occupied  by  the  lid  of  this 
desk.  Disregard  the  thickness.  What,  then,  have  we ?  (Sur¬ 
face.)  And  what  will  we  have  if  we  disregard  the  width  of  a 
surface?  And  so  on.  There  is  another  way  to  say  disregard 
the  head  of  a  pin.  /.  c.,  we  say  abstract  from  the  head  of  the  i)in. 
You  never  heard  of  that?  Well,  you  can  soon  learu  to  say  it. 
Notice  that  we  do  not  say  alxstract  the  head,  hut  abstract  from 
the  head,  the  thing  abstracted  is  not  the  head,  but  our  attention 
from  the  head.  In  treating  a  U)wn  as  a  point,  what  do  we 
abstract  from?  {  The  size,  color,  etc.,  of  the  town.)  When 
you  disregard  or  abstract  from  the  color  of  the  rose,  we  then 
have — what?  (Colorless  rose.)  That  is  called  the  abstract? 
Abstract  from  the  head  of  this  pin.  What  is  the  abstract? 
Abstract  from  the  thickness  of  a  solid.  What  is  the  ab.stract? 
( Surface.)  To  get  a  line  in  this  way.  what  is  to  be  done?  So 
on.  Can  we  not  now  give  new  definitions  of  surface,  line,  and 
point?  (A  surface  is  the  abstract  of  a  solid  from  whose  thick¬ 
ness  we  have  abstracted,  etc.  (Give  practice.)  How  may 
1  treat  this  iK)inter,  or  the  room  it  takes  up,  as  a  line?  (By 
abstracting  from  or  disregarding,  etc.)  Think  of  an  egg-shell. 
Now  think  of  the  space  it  takes  up.  I  do  not  mean  the  space 
inside  of  the  shell,  but  the  r(x>m  the  shell  itself  takes  up.  Is  that 
nxrni  a  surface?  (No.)  Wdiat  is  it?  (Solid.)  How  may  I 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  surface?  (By  abstracting  from  its 
thickness.)  We  had  another  way,  I  think.  What  was  it? 
(By  supposing  it  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner  till  it  had  no 
thickness.)  Are  the  two  ways  e.xactly  the  same?  (By  no 
means.)  What  is  the  difference?  (In  the  latter,  we  suppose 
all  thickness  to  have  di.sappeared  by  a  process  of  growing  thin; 
in  the  former,  the  thickness  is  simply  ignored,  disregarded.) 

C.  J.  Kkyser 

Columbia  University 

(  To  he  conliniieii .) 
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THE  ENGLISH  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  proverbial  indifference  of  the  English  to  foreign  policies 
gives  significance  to  their  recent  manifest  interest  in  our  own 
educational  systems.  Representative  men,  leaders  of  various 
enterprises  in  England,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  scho¬ 
lastic,  have  come  to  our  shores  during  the  past  year  intent  upon 
the  study  of  our  scIkxjIs  and  their  relation  to  our  industrial 
growth.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  forms,  conspicuous  among  which  is  an  elabo¬ 
rate  report  on  education  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
two  volumes,  being  X  and  XI  of  the  series  of  special  reports 
issued  by  the  Education  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Sadler.  Volume  X  deals  mainly  with  our  public 
schools  and  the  training  of  teachers;  volume  XI  with  secondary 
schools  and  universities  and  subsidiary  agencies.  The  volumes 
comprise,  beside  the  i)refatory  letter  by  Mr.  Sadler,  upwards 
of  thirty  distinct  articles,  of  which  about  one-third  are  contri¬ 
butions  from  American  sources.  The  entire  work  well  repays 
attention  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Engli.sh  conditions,  and 
for  the  solid  body  of  information  respecting  school  policies  and 
methods  in  the  United  States.  This  information  pertains  to  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  brought  together  with  no  attempt  at 
unity  beyond  what  is  given  by  tbeir  relation  to  the  work  in 
England.  There  is.  also,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  papers,  a 
noticeable  want  of  a  point  of  view,  without  which  a  report  of 
the  kind  is  merely  descriptive  or  informing  rather  than  inter¬ 
pretive.  A  marked  exception  to  this  general  character  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  opening  article  from  the  i)en  of  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch, 
whose  apt  discriminations  between  conditions  in  this  country 
and  in  England  recall  that  illuminating  report  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
which  created  a  stir  in  England  when  the  Forster  school  law 
( 1870)  was  pending. 
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At  the  outset  of  his  paper  Mr.  Fitch  notes  certain  differences 
between  tlie  two  jjreat  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  people 
which,  rightly  understood,  must  insure  their  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  The  two  countries  interpret  each  other  as  do  prophecy 
and  history.  There  are,  however,  radical  differences  between 
the  two  which  explain  the  divergence  of  their  educational 
policies.  In  America  there  is  “  unanimity  of  sentiment  ”  as  to 
the  value  and  the  means  of  public  education.  In  respect  to  this 
subject  the  whole  nation  is  aptly  characterized  by  Mr.  Fitch 
as  a  “  party  of  progress.”  There  is  no  distribution  of  parties 
corresponding  to  the  English  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  here  ”  no  venerable  institutions,  no  dynastic  or 
ecclesiastical  privileges  to  modify  or  conserve.”  It  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  these  traditional  forces  from  English  life,  and, 
while  setting  forth  the  free  spirit  of  our  institutions,  Mr.  Fitch 
does  not  offer  them  as  models,  but  merely  as  suggestions  to  his 
own  country.  His  review  emphasizes,  also,  certain  sources  of 
power  which  are  wanting  in  this  country.  There  being,  here, 
no  national  system,  and  little  relation  in  individual  States  be¬ 
tween  policies  and  education,  it  follows  that  there  has  been  no 
man  eminent  in  public  administration  whose  name  is  “  con¬ 
spicuously  identified  with  popular  education,  or  who  can  be 
pointed  to  as  having  exercised  a  large  share  in  molding  the 
national  opinion  or  character  in  relation  to  it.  In  European 
countries  there  has  been  a  succession  of  statesmen — c.  g.,  in 
France.  Turgot.  Talleyrand,  (iuizot.  Remusat.  and  Cousin;  in 
Germany.  Stein,  Falk,  and  Flumboldt”;  in  England, 
“  Rrougham  and  Forster — who  have  taken  the  initiative,  have 
enlisted  national  sympathy,  and  directed  it.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  impulse  in  favor  of  improvements  in  education  in  the 
United  States  has  come  from  men  identified  with  education, 
and  has  worked  as  a  leavening  principle  rather  than  a  con¬ 
trolling  power. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  popular  or  elementary 
education  in  England  has  presented  itself  in  two  aspects;  that 
of  the  supply  of  schfxjls,  and  that  of  the  administration  of 
schools.  The  two  aspects  were  long  inseparable,  but  since  the 
lack  of  schools  which  was  so  glaring  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago 
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has  been  overcome,  interest  has  centered  in  the  question  of  their 
administration.  The  importance  of  the  question  is  emphasized 
at  this  moment  by  tlie  passaj^e  of  the  new  education  law,  which 
lias  completely  changed  the  administrative  machinery.  The 
elected  school  hoards  are  replaced  hy  education  committees 
apjiointed  hy  the  county  anrl  city  councils.  Naturally,  under 
these  circumstances  our  records  are  scanned  for  e.xamples  of  a 
similar  policy.  Of  twenty-five  American  cities  considered  in 
the  report,  it  is  observed  that  thirteen  have  schex)!  hoards 
formed  hy  other  modes  than  flirect  election.  Aiipointment  hy 
the  mayor,  a  method  ajiparently  increasing  in  favor,  is  instanced 
as  the  farthest  departure  from  the  “  ad  hoc  ”  bodies  eliminated 
hy  the  new  English  law.  In  respect  to  this  expedient,  and  that 
of  expert  supervision  hy  (|ualitied  and  responsible  superintend¬ 
ents,  our  examjile  is  jiarticularly  valuable  to  England  because 
the  two  countries  are  alike  in  their  regard  for  local  .self-govern¬ 
ment.  “  Local  patriotism,”  Mr.  Eitch  observes,  '*  makes  each 
of  the  leading  communities  proud  of  its  own  institutions,  and 
keenly  solicitous  to  produce  such  examples  of  good  work  as 
may  prove  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States  and  cities.” 

The  weak  points  of  our  common-school  system  have  not  es¬ 
caped  so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr.  Eitch.  lie  l(X)ks  beyond 
averages,  which  sometimes  serve  to  conceal  the  “  large  districts 
in  which  schcKils  are  open  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
in  which  the  supply  of  sclxxds  is  inadequate,  and  the  teachers 
are  poorly  (lualified  and  ])aid.”  At  least  one  element  in  this  dark 
showing  is  impossible  in  England,  where  a  school  must  have 
been  in  session  at  least  two  hundred  days  in  the  year  to  secure 
its  share  in  the  government  appropriation. 

Apart  from  the  papers  in  the  report  treating  directly  of  school 
administration,  like  the  analysis  of  the  “  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Educational  Commission,”  and  the  article  on  “  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  City  School  Systems,”  all  the  papers  may  be  said 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  this  great  problem,  if  we  consider  it 
from  the  English  standpoint.  Eor,  in  England,  the  (juestion 
of  administration  is  deeply  involved  with  the  whole  question 
of  Church  vs.  civic  control,  which  resolves  itself  back  into  the 
question  of  school  aims  and  purpf)ses.  Those  who  followed  the 
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progress  of  the  recent  bill  from  its  original  form  thru  the  maze 
of  amendments  by  which  it  has  been  strangely  transformed, 
will  appreciate  the  point  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  comments  on  the  secu¬ 
lar  schools  of  our  own  country.  After  explaining  their  freedc^m 
from  theological  instruction  and  clerical  control,  he  says :  “  It 
cannot  he  urged  that  it  implies  national  indifference  to  religion, 
since  many  facts  might  he  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary.  But 
it  indicates  a  general  conviction  that  in  a  community  in  which 
thought  and  religious  profession  are  absolutely  unfettered,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  established  Church,  and  no  one  ecclesias¬ 
tical  body  entitled  to  claim  special  privilege  or  s(Kial  superiority, 
the  state  should  keep  itself  severely  detached  from  all 
religious  ])arties  and  controversies,  and  should  afford  in 
the  common  school  no  facility  whatever  for  denominational 
teaching.’’ 

He  suggests,  further,  that  the  evils  which  are  much  feared  in 
his  own  country  from  such  separation  are  not  inevitable.  “  It 
ought  to  be  acknowledged,”  he  says.  "  that  the  exclusion  of 
sectarian  and  clerical  influence  from  the  common  school  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  places  to  have  had  the  incidental  effect  of  quick¬ 
ening  the  zeal  of  the  churches,  making  them  more  sensible  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  children  of  their  flocks  and  encourag¬ 
ing  efforts,  by  means  of  Sunday  schcxils  and  Sunday  services, 
to  supplement  the  secular  teaching  of  the  day  school.” 

The  importance*  of  this  opinion  to  the  educational  problem 
of  England  arises  from  a  cleavage  in  the  school  policies  of  that 
country  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  The  con¬ 
scientious  advocates  of  Church  schools  place  chief  stress  on 
conduct  and  ethical  sentiment  as  the  end  of  education,  and  are 
convinced  that  it  can  be  secured  only  thru  a  theological  tnilieu. 
Their  opponents  agree  as  to  the  end,  but  not  as  to  the  means. 
They  do  not,  however,  deny  the  enormous  moral  influence  of 
Church  schools  in  England.  Those  who  go  to  the  extreme  in 
advocating  secular  schools  look  to  America  for  proof  that  the 
ethical  influence  is  not  lost  by  the  absence  of  the  clerical  element, 
hence  the  special  prominence  given  in  this  report  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  moral  training  as  an  integral  part  of  our  school 
work. 
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Tlie  report,  however,  is  not  confined  to  elementary  schools, 
but  covers  the  whole  ranine  of  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  It  resj)onds  thus  to  a  deep  movement  in 
England  wlK)se  im])ress  is  on  the  new  law.  To  promote  the 
unity  and  correlation  of  all  orders  of  education  is  of  vastly 
more  im])ortance  than  any  effort  relating  to  elementary  schof)ls 
alone,  and  this  unification  the  new  law  seeks  to  accomplish.  The 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  higher  institutions,  municipal 
colleges,  technical  scIkkiIs.  and  universities  in  England  is  a 
sign,  also,  of  multiplied  demands  and  aims,  which  call  for  other 
models  than  tho.se  furnished  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
in  respect  to  this  demand  that  America  is  aptly  characterized  as 
a  “  laboratory  in  winch  educational  experiments  are  being 
tried  on  a  great  scale,  under  conditions  exceptionally  favorable 
to  the  encouragement  of  inventiveness  and  fresh  enthusiasm, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods  and  new  truths.”  Three 
points,  in  particular,  specified  by  Mr.  Fitch,  suggest  problems 
of  almost  ecpial  moment  to  both  countries.  ”  It  would  be,”  he 
says,  “  a  distinct  advantage  to  us  at  home  to  learn  from  the 
most  trustworthy  American  authorities  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  large  freedom  and  variety,  ( i )  on  the  popular  conception 
of  the  value  and  meaning  of  a  university  degree;  (2)  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  tastes  in 
the  community  at  large;  and  (3)  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  few  who  are  destined  to 
become  masters  in  the  great  liberal  professions  and  leaders  of 
national  thought.” 

The  particulars  emphasized  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  rapid  survey 
.show  his  familiarity  both  with  the  workings  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  causes  of  their  freedom  and  flexibility.  Our  problems, 
in  his  opinion,  are  not  unlike  those  of  other  countries,  but  their 
solutions  will  necessarily  be  different.  He  recognizes,  however, 
that  because  of  kinship  "  not  less  in  racial  characteristics  than 
in  their  ideals  and  hopes  of  future  i)rogress,  the  educational 
problems  presented  to  Ifnglishmen  are  fundamentally  the  same 
as  tliose  that  are  engaging  the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  our 
American  brethren. ” 

The  paper  on  “  Moral  education,”  by  Mr.  IT.  Thiseltorii 
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Mark,*  is  tlie  outcome  of  a  three-months'  tour  in  the  United 
States,  devoted  by  the  writer  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
with  especial  reference  to  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter  and  ideals  of  citizenship.  Nothing  bearing  even  remotely 
on  the  subject  seems  to  have  escaped  his  observation,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  his  reiK)rt  is  crowded  with  details.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  .\merican  readers,  by  reason  of  occasional  re¬ 
flections  and  comparisons  with  English  conditions. 

Mr.  Mark  surprises  us  at  the  outset  by  the  statement  that  he 
finds  in  America  the  same  “  regard  to  the  care  for  the  ethical 
side  of  education,”  and  to  the  ”  principle  of  individuality  ”  in 
education  as  is  apparent  in  England.  Separated  entirely  from 
religious  instruction,  moral  education  in  our  country  relates 
itself  to  a  social  end,  ‘‘  the  subordination  of  the  individual 
coming  often  from  a  home  in  which  the  jealousies  and  antag¬ 
onisms  brought  over  from  the  Old  World  are  rife,  to  society 
and  its  rightful  order.”  This  purpose  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
necessity  of  establishing  “  a  democracy  out  of  the  complex 
material  which  makes  up  the  population,  and  to  create  a  great 
Western  civilization.”  The  incorporation  of  the  individual  in  the 
social  whole  is  accomplished,  however,  not  by  the  repression  of 
the  individual,  but  thru  his  development.  The  point  is  especially 
emphasized  by  our  author.  “  Self-respecting,  self-governing — 
no  two  e.xpressions,”  he  says,  ”  could  better  convey  the  current 
opinion  concerning  a  right  school  spirit,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  pupil  towards  it.  The  order  of  the  school  is  not 
activity  repressed,  but  it  is  activity  directed  and  organized  to 
useful  ends.  On  the  surface,  discipline  would  often  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  be  a  teacher’s  art,  and  to  have  become  a  pupil’s 
art,  bound  up  with  the  mere  fact  of  going  to  school,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  discipline  already  are, 
such  as  punctuality,  neatness,  and  regular  attendance.  In 
reality,  however,  the  art  is  the  teacher’s,  whereas  the  act  is  the 
scholar’s.  Erom  the  teacher’s  standpoint,  the  art  of  allowing 
liberty  which  leads  on  to  self-government  is  quite  as  high  an 
art  as  that  of  repressing  liberty,  which  is  teacher-government.” 

,  '  Master  of  Method  in  the  Day  Training  Department  of  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester. 
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'I'he  growiii”^  faitli  in  the  iiilUience  of  the  school  to  purify  life, 
aiul  to  make  even  the  morally  defective  less  likely  to  offend, 
cx])lains  the  tendency  to  put  u])on  the  school  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  social  conditions.  The  tendency  is  illustrated,  also, 
hy  the  interest  in  ])rivate  enterprises,  like  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools  of  New  \'ork  and  the  University  Elementary  Scho<il 
of  Chicago,  having  the  professed  purpose  to  make  the  ethical 
and  social  aim  upi)ermo.st  in  school  life;  both  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  described  at  length  in  Mr.  Mark’s  report. 

In  tbe  second  volume  of  the  report  Mr.  Mark  has  an  elabo- 
late  paper  on  "  Education  and  industry  in  the  United  States,” 
which,  as  he  observes,  is  ratber  a  compilation  than  a  report. 
It  includes  programs  and  descriptions  of  manual-training 
and  trade  schools,  and  in  an  appendix  reproduces  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  Dr.  Harris  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
appointed  recently  by  Congress.  To  this  assemblage  of  diverse 
matters  a  thread  of  connection  is  given  by  running  comments. 
The  compiler  has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  education  is 
”  itself  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause."  He  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  considering  the  expression,  “  manual  train¬ 
ing."  in  its  widest  sense,  it  appears  in  this  country  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  educational  convictions  rather  than  of  industrial  de¬ 
mands.  'i'he  following  passage  sums  up  his  interpretation  of 
its  motive;  "  Education  is  not  .so  much  handled  as  a  process 
of  preparation  for  life  (even  for  complete  living),  but  rather 
as  an  actual  part  then  and  there  of  life,  and  an  e.xpression  by 
the  activity  and  capacity  that  is  consonant  with  the  social  and 
educative  purposes  of  the  sch(X)l.  From  this  standpoint,  the 
hand  is  at  once  recognized  as  being  tbe  instrument  of  the  mind. 
Learning,  in  other  words,  is  not  inwardly  knowing;  it  is  a 
power  to  do,  a  power  of  outwardly  expressing.  This  is  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  one  absolutely  cannot  forget.  It  is  acquired 
industrial  power,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  stands  for  more 
completely  vitalized  brain.  'Hiis  kind  of  education  is  being 
given  in  American  schools  more  widely  than  manual-training 
statistics  show,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  some  cities 
which  report  manual  training  only  in  the  upper  grades.” 

This  conception  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  paper,  and 
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yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  material  presented,  the  question 
is  raised  whetlier,  after  all,  \vc  are  not  in  danger  of  substituting 
the  economic  aim,  current  in  commercial  or  industrial  life,  for 
the  ethical  aim  which  makes  even  elementary  education  an  up¬ 
lifting  lever  in  society. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  is  likely  to  be  more  im¬ 
mediately  serviceable  to  English  educators  than  the  first,  as  it 
deals  mainly  with  secondary  and  higher  education,  whose 
chaotic  state  is  the  matter  of  their  chief  present  concern.  The 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schcxjls  in  England, 
and  especially  of  schools  like  our  own  high  schools  easily  access¬ 
ible  to  the  mass  of  youth,  and  readily  adjusted  to  local  demands, 
has  been  the  burden  of  repeated  commissions  appointed  during 
the  last  fifty  years  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  school  boards 
in  the  larger  cities  have  succeeded  measurably  in  overcoming 
this  deficiency,  but  immense  districts,  both  urban  and  rural,  are 
beyond  their  control.  Meanwhile,  the  creation  of  municipal 
colleges  and  technical  schools  in  the  chief  manufacturing  cities 
has  increased  the  need  of  atlequate  preparatory  training,  and 
further  emphasized  the  disparity  of  school  provision  between 
different  districts.  The  new  education  law  is  a  serious  effort 
to  deal  with  this  condition  on  broad  lines  as  the  Forster  law, 
which  it  supersedes,  or  rather  absorbs,  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  primary  education.  The  paper  on  “  Education  and  industry 
in  the  United  States,”  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  with  respect  to  which  English  opinion  is  divided.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  body  of  far-seeing  men  and  women  who  would 
preserve  the  liberal  character  of  secondary  education,  making 
it  the  basis  of  subsequent  technical  training,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  body  of  conservatives  who  would  limit  the  education 
of  the  masses  to  strictly  practical  ends,  but  who  obscure  the  dis¬ 
tinction  by  confounding  technical  with  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Mark  has  done  great  service  to  both  parties  in  showing 
how  the  American  system  avoids  the  evil  of  early  specialization, 
thru  the  adoption  of  a  sound  general  training  along  practical 
lines. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  papers  in  the  volume  is  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  English  and  Ajuerican  high  (secondary) 
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schools,  by  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  familiarity  of  the  writer 
with  American  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  is  abun- 
ilantly  shown  by  his  very  concise  and  lucid  summary  of  their 
organization  and  province.  At  the  same  time  he  evinces  both 
familiarity  with,  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of,  the  best 
qualities  of  the  typical  secondary  schools  of  England.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  very  occasion  for  these  reports 
has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
that  separate  the  masses  in  England  from  the  opportunity  of 
advanced  study — a  necessity  which  industrial  competition  is 
pressing  upon  every  nation  of  Europe — we  are  astonished  at 
Mr.  Fox’s  notion  that  secondary  education  is  an  individual  or 
family  luxury  rather  than  a  jHiblic  benefit.  He  expresses  the 
un-American  hojie  that  “  if  England  ever  has  a  state-controlled 
system  of  secondary  education,  .  .  .  the  European  custom 

of  making  it  a  fee-paying  function  of  government  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  rather  than  the  custom  prevailing  in  the  United  States.” 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  justification  for  the  public 
support  of  our  high  schools  is  the  fact  that  they  give  “  to  the 
future  public-school  teachers  the  academic  and  culture  training 
which  necessarily  should  precede  their  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  training.” 

In  respect  to  studies  Mr.  Fox  notes  that  English  literature 
receives  much  fuller  treatment  in  American  than  in  English 
schools.  “  Seldom,”  he  says,  “  have  1  found  more  than  an  hour 
a  week  allotted  in  the  English  Public  Schools,  and  little  study 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  literature.  But  five  hours 
a  week  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  English  com¬ 
position,  and  the  practical  study  of  rhetoric,  which  are  very 
common  in  this  country,  are  not  so  generally  pursued  in  the 
English  Public  Schcx)ls.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  ”  that  English  pupils  gain  that  facility  and  practice  in 
writing  gtx)d  English  in  the  constant  use  of  idiomatic  and 
vigorous  English  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek.”  The 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  begun  much  earlier  than  with 
us.  and  carried  “  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  to  a  higher 
degree.” 
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The  American  system  of  assigning  each  teacher  to  a  special 
branch  is  not  employed  in  the  English  school,  where  one  master 
instructs  the  same  form  in  several  subjects.  The  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two  systems  are  effectively  discussed  in  the 
paper. 

Of  the  system  of  self-government  characteristic  of  the 
English  public  school  (i.  c.,  secondary  boarding  school  or  col¬ 
lege),  Air.  Eox  says,  “  In  the  hands  of  an  alert,  keen-witted,  and 
conscientious  master  it  is  the  best  schiKil  government  in  the 
world,  much  better  than  a  system  of  close  espionage.”  And 
again,  of  the  house  system  as  a  social  influence,  he  adds  :  “  The 
various  masters’  [boarding]  houses  are  the  centers  of  scKial  life 
and  of  athletic  competition,  .so  that  the  career  of  a  lx)y  in  the 
school  is  always  associated  with  his  house.  Aluch  of  the  benefit 
or  injury  of  his  scho{)l  life  will  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  his  housemaster.  It  is  this  close,  intimate  contact  between 
a  noble  and  able  man  and  a  boy  in  the  plastic  days  of  youth, 
which  is  the  charm  and  glory  of  the  system,  and  constitutes  the 
superiority  of  the  English  Public  School  over  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Continental  Europe.” 

Fortunately,  the  somewhat  narrow  view  of  the  distinctive 
secondary  school  of  America  presented  by  Air.  Fox  is  offset 
by  the  papers  of  Professor  Ilanus  of  Harvard,  and  Air.  San¬ 
ford,  Headmaster  of  the  Brookline  High  School.  By  his 
analysis  of  the  relation  between  individual  development  and 
the  welfare  of  a  democratic  society.  Professor  Hanus  furnishes 
a  convincing  argument  for  free  secondary  education  continuous 
with  the  course  of  elementary  education.  The  secondary  course 
of  study  outlined  in  his  paper  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  self- 
direction,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  modern  problems, 
purposes  which  are  hindered  by  undue  specialization  or  the 
separation  of  high  schools  on  “  vocational  lines.”  "  One  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,”  says  Professor  Hanus,  “  is  the  diffusion  of  common 
aims  and  common  interests  among  all  classes.  The  most  valu¬ 
able,  and,  potentially,  the  most  efficient,  instrument  for  diffus¬ 
ing  these  common  aims  and  commfin  interests  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people^  is  the  secondary  school.”  His  plea  is. 
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therefore,  "  that  secondary  education  in  a  democratic  society 
shall  be  organized  so  as  to  consist  of  co-ordinate  departments, 
all  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work,  and  so  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  interchange  may 
take  place  among  the  pupils  in  the  separate  departments,  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  and  needs  of  each  pupil  as  they 
appear.”  d'his  able  discussion  of  the  relation  of  secondary 
education  to  the  interests  of  democracy  is  admirably  supple¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  Sanford’s  paper  which,  by  following  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  high  school,  shows  the  important  contri¬ 
bution  it  has  made  to  the  solution  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  world  ])roblem. 

The  subject  of  commercial  education  in  the  United  States  is 
exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Ilartog  of  the  Victoria  University, 
who  adds  to  the  lucid  presentation  of  data  a  very  instructive 
discussion  of  ])rincii)les  and  purposes.  Rev.  Cecil  Grant, 
who  is  conducting  an  experiment  in  co-education  in  the  high 
sch(K)l  at  Keswick,  contributes  an  ap])reciative  paper  on  the 
American  policy  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  topics  included  in  these  volumes  before  us  would  suffice  to 
indicate  the  innumerable  problems  suddenly  demanding  atten¬ 
tion  in  Kngland,  i)rf>blems  of  the  cf)rrelation  and  development 
oi  schof)ls  and  colleges  in  the  island  kingdom,  and  in  those  vast 
flependencies  wherein  the  “  race  i)roblem  ”  is  becoming  acute. 

As  regards  b'uropean  conditions  the  most  suggestive  paper 
in  this  varied  collection  is  that  by  Michael  Sadler.  Under  the 
caption,  “  A  contrast  between  German  and  American  ideals  in 
education,”  this  philoso])hic  student  of  national  conditions  sets 
forth  salient  characteristics  of  the  two  .systems  with  constant 
relation  to  England  as  a  mean  or  middle  term.  The  author’s 
familiarity  with  I'hiropean  affairs,  his  penetration  into  historic 
causes,  his  broad  sympathies  and  tem])erate  judgment  combine 
to  give  peculiar  weight  to  the  views  and  rellections  embodied  in 
this  comprehensive  survey.  I'he  likeness  between  German  and 
American  education,  arising  from  the  ab.sence  in  both  countries 
of  an  organized  national  system,  is  seen,  under  his  analysis,  to 
be  merely  superficial.  In  Germany,  “the  keys  of  the  position 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  strong,  central  authority;  in  America  there 
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is  g^reat  local  freedom.”  (ierman  society  ”  is  organized  on  a 
military  basis — American  society  on  an  industrial  basis.”  These 
distinctions  are  reflected  in  the  various  forms  of  national 
activity,  and  they  must  Ik?  estimated  in  all  attempts  of  the  one 
nation  to  profit  hy  the  e.xperience  of  the  other.  In  respect  topri¬ 
mary  education,  Mr.  Sadler  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  little 
to  learn  from  (lermany,  in  which  country  this  department  has 
shown  "  the  least  cajiacity  for  fruitful  development  ” ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  ”  the  strongest  ele¬ 
ment  ”  in  the  (lerman  system,  have  thus  far  been  “  less  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  in  America  than  the  primary  schools  and 
the  universities.”  The  great  influence  that  German  hkhIcIs 
exercise  uj)on  ourselves  is  modified  by  our  inheritance  of  Eng¬ 
lish  tendencies;  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Sadler  perceives,  by  the 
”  old  American  College  ”  which  has  no  “  counterpart  in  Ger¬ 
many;  it  is  the  direct  descendant  of  an  English  type,”  precious 
and  forceful,  by  reason  of  its  ”  character-forming  influence.” 
In  the  present  attitude  of  American  universities  Mr.  Sadler 
detects  a  reaction  against  German  ideals,  or  rather,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  recollections  of  an  older  conception  of  academic 
usefulness.” 

But  the  value  of  this  paper  lies  not  so  much  in  its  discussion 
of  American  conditions,  interesting  as  these  may  seem,  as  in 
the  comparative  estimate  of  what  different  nations  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  problems  of  common  moment.  As  to  the  three  na¬ 
tions  considered  in  the  article  before  us,  viz.,  Germany,  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  natural  that  the 
author  should  ascribe  chief  value  to  the  distinctive  contribution 
of  his  own  nation.  ”  To  me  at  least,”  he  very  candidly  says, 
”  it  seems  that  the  English  tradition  in  education  has,  at  its 
best,  been  nearer  to  the  truth,  than  either  the  German  or  the 
American.”  Those  who  weigh  his  reasons  carefully  cannot 
altogether  dissent  from  his  opinion. 

The  educational  crisis  in  England,  which  prompted  this 
voluminous  report,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
that  country,  hut,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  i)art  of  a  general  up¬ 
heaval  affecting  all  nations,  d'he  bearing  of  education  upon 
this  movement  is  ilisclosed  by  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
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Harris  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission.  In 
this  testimony  the  commissioner  presents  a  graphic  view  of  tlie 
variety  and  extent  of  educational  provision  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  force  of  local  activity  to  which  this  development  is 
due.  By  the  use  of  comparative  statistics,  and  by  a  close 
analysis  of  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  general 
problem,  he  discloses  the  dependence  of  material  prosperity  and 
of  good  citizensliip  upon  diffused  intelligence.  His  discussion 
suggests,  also,  the  remedial  measures  which  education  must 
devise  for  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  weaklings  of  society. 
“  The  principle  of  civilization,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  ”  which  comes 
to  us  from  Rome,  makes  competition  the  basis  of  individual 
success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than  communism  or  so¬ 
cialism,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society.  The 
competitive  system  is  good  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
individuality  of  men,  but  it  presupposes  a  basis  of  pride  of 
character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only 
weaklings  in  thrift  and  morals  (esj)ecially  on  the  side  of  self- 
indulgence),  and  in  intellect  (the  slums  of  great  cities,  for  in¬ 
stance),  the  competitive  system  crushes  rather  than  aids.”  In 
this  view  it  is  apparent  that  public  systems  of  education  must 
not  stop  with  providing  the  means  of  development  for  the 
capable,  but  must  devise,  with  like  care,  agencies  for  the 
nurture  of  weaklings.  This  requirement,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  statement  shows,  we  are  meeting  in  manifold  ways. 

The  entire  testimony  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  information 
and  suggestions  presented,  but  as  an  e.xample  of  e.xact  method 
applied  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  comple.x  problems 
with  which  governments  and  people  have  to  deal.  As  such,  it 
gives  point  and  unity  to  the  disconnected  pa])ers  comprised  in 
the  report. 

.A^nn.a  Tol.man  Smith 

Hcrkau  of  Kducation, 

Washincton,  I)  C. 
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The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school — 
By  Gkorcik  R.  Caki'kntkk,  A.  B.,  and  Franklin  T.  Bakkr.  A.  M.,  I’ro- 
fesbors  in  Columbia  University,  and  Frko.  N.  Set) it,  I’h.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Mieliigan.  New  York  :  Uonginans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903.  3S0  p. 

$1.50. 

1  do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  the  impression  pro- 
tluced  upon  me  by  the  reading  of  this  praiseworthy  work  on  the 
teaching  of  English  than  by  saying  that  as  1  closed  the  book, 
having  read  to  the  final  audaciously  hopeful  sentence  with 
hearty  agreement  in  general,  there  came  to  mind  an  address  on 
education  given  a  few  years  ago  at  Albany,  before  the  School¬ 
masters’  Club  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley — an  address  in 
which  the  speaker,  speaking  right  on,  with  no  gestures,  no 
oratorical  flights,  carried  his  hearers  to  realms  of  thought  and 
emotion  hitherto  beyond  the  reaches  of  their  souls,  as  he  un¬ 
folded  the  possibilities  of  a  wisely  directed  and  wide-reaching 
system  of  education  upon  national  life  and  character.  Few 
who  heard  that  address  will  ever  forget  the  uplift  given  them 
by  this  presentation  of  the  significance  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  education. 

Likewi.se,  tho  in  a  narrower  field,  this  b(X)k  on  the  teaching 
of  English  will  hearten  many  a  teacher  of  the  mother-tongue, 
will  make  him  (or  her)  feel  that  it  is  all  really  worth  while, 
aboundingly  worth  while,  even  the  correcting  of  compositions, 
especially  the  correcting  of  compositions,  or  at  any  rate  the 
composition  work  as  a  whole.  For.  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  fervent  sentiment  of  the  teacher  in  an  Eastern  University, 
[  thank  God  I  am  delivered  from  the  l)ondage  of  theme- 
work  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  literature,”  the  reader  i.s — 
for  the  time  being  at  least — in  hearty  .sympathy  with  the 
closing  sentence,  referring  to  the  once  despised  theme-work, 
now  become  the  head  of  the  corner  in  the  temple  of  education, 
“  It  may,  in  a  true  sense,  become  a  joy  forever.” 
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Theme-work,  the  correctinj.^  of  compositions,  a  joy  forever! 
I  ruly,  the  teaclier  of  I'.nj^lish.  as  he  closes  the  book,  his  eye 
linj^erinif  upon  this  last  sentence,  can  but  say  with  the  poet 
revisitinj.^  the  banks  of  the  Wye; 

“  liere  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  .sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  hut  with  jileasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.” 

And  yet  this  wholly  admirable  IxMtk.  in  which  is  truly  found 
for  the  teacher  of  Enj^lish  present  pleasure,  and  life  and  food 
for  future  years,  would  not  be  considered  ati  “  interesting 
b(X)k  exactly  by  a  reader  who  should  merely  dip  into  it  here 
and  there.  It  is  too  solid,  too  substantial,  too  judicial  in  tone, 
and,  in  places,  too  closely  reasotied  as  an  argument  to  be  read 
thus  skippingly.  J'or  a  taste  of  its  cpiality  one  may  read  the 
opening  paragraph  hy  Professor  Carpenter: 

The  aim  of  the  hook  is  to  record  and  discuss  theoiies  with  regard  to 
elementary  and  secoiulary  instruction  in  English  now  held  hy  teachers  and 
students  of  etluctuion.  With  such  a  purpose  in  view,  it  would  at  first  seem 
unnecessary  to  speak  at  all  of  Latin  and  Greek  or  of  French  and  German. 
Two  considerations,  however,  must  not  be  neglected.  Phrst.  the  idea  that 
there  should  he  any  definite  system  of  instruction  in  a  native  tongue  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  not  even  yet  accejited  hy  all ;  and  second, 
it  is  clear  that,  generally  speaking,  the  theory  of  instruction  in  a  native 
language  or  mother-tongue  must  be  virtually  the  same,  whether  that  tongue 
be  English  or  French  or  German.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
should  not  regard  instruction  in  English  as  an  isolated  problem.  We 
must,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  long  movement  that  has  led  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  theory  hy  which  all  or  nearly  all  systematic  linguistic 
instruction  should  he  given  by  means  of  Latin  and  Greek,  rather  than  by 
means  of  a  vernacular.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  the  systems 
of  instruction  in  the  vernacular  now  in  vogue  in  One  or  more  of  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  profit 
from  foreign  experience  in  analogous  problems. 

There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  little  promise  of  “  purple 
patclies  ”  of  el(X|itence  itt  regard  to  the  value  of  the  .study  of 
literature  ( which  have  a  ])lace.  for  is  not  Sesame  and  lilies  one 
of  the  treasures  of  hjiglish-speaking  peoples?),  but  there  is 
promise  of  a  closely  reasoned  line  of  thought,  no  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  its  way,  and  the  serious  reader  follows  with  kindling 
interest  the  steps  by  which  vital  conclusions  are  reached  as  to 
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the  proper  function  in  modern  education  of  instruction  in  the 
mother-tongue. 

d'he  statement  that  instruction  in  ihiglish  is  not  “an  iso¬ 
lated  problem  ”  suggests,  it  will  he  observed,  a  review  of  the 
whole  field  of  linguistic  instruction,  and  there  is  given,  there¬ 
fore,  an  historical  study  of  instruction  in  Cheek  and  l.atin,  and 
in  various  vernaculars,  especially  l^'iench  and  German,  with  an 
account  of  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  from  colonial  days  down  to  the  rapid  developments  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  especially  of  the  past  ten  years,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Committee  of 
h'ifteen,  and  the  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Recjuire- 
ments.  The  effect  upon  the  reader  of  this  historical  study  is 
to  impress  him  with  a  conviction  that  these  recent  develop¬ 
ments  are  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  Zeitgeist  everywhere, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  England  (and  in  England,  too, 
the  first  ste])s  have  been  taken),  "there  is  apparently  no 
system  of  recognized  secondary  instruction  in  any  other 
Ifuropean  state  which  does  not  possess,  running  from  the 
lowest  class  thru  the  highest,  a  definite,  well-planned,  and 
carefully  graded  course  of  instruction  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  native  tongue.”  The  reader  accepts  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  careful  study,  in 
America  and  England,  of  all  that  pertains  to  elementary  and 
.secondary  instruction  in  English,”  and  welcomes  this  took, — 
the  more  gladly  in  that  it  is  somewhat  technical  in  treatment 
and,  therefore,  the  more  directly  serviceable. 

In  Chapter  II  Professor  Baker  discusses  "  English  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education,”  treating  in  an  illuminating  manner  the 
various  topics  falling  under  this  head.  Approaching  the 
subject  historically  he  discusses  the  school  readers  iti  use  in 
earlier  years,  the  A  P>  C  hook  and  The  Neiv  England  primer, 
the  religious  element  in  the  selections,  and  the  changes  made  in 
successive  editions  of  the  Primer  to  conform  with  the  changing 
ideals  of  the  peo])le,  with  a  reference  to  Reeder’s  Historical 
dcz’clopment  of  school  readers,  in  which  this  suggestive  topic 
is  treated  at  greater  length.  There  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  selection  of  matter  for  readers,  whether  Mother 
Goose,  fairy  tales,  myths,  Bible  stories,  standard  poetry,  etc. 
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The  beginning  of  reading  conies  in  for  a  discussion,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  A  B  C  Z's.  various  and  sundry  other 
methods  with  reasons  pro  and  con — a  long  story  it  is,  and  im¬ 
portant  witlial,  if  several  months  of  time  may  be  saved  to  each 
child  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  method.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  print  script,  also  reading  aloud,  reading  in  con¬ 
cert,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  problems  connected  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  composition,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  aims 
(“Training  in  thought  thru  expression”)  and  methods,  the 
])roper  subjects  for  compositions,  gathering  materials,  etc.  Then 
comes  grammar  in  the  elementary  schools,  when  to  begin,  how 
much,  and  how  taught — spelling — literature,  what  to  read  and 
how  to  read  it  (“  We  do  not  know  a  piece  of  literature  until 
we  know  its  fundamental  idea,  its  spirit,  its  motive”) — the 
place  of  literary  biography — complete  classics  vs.  selections 
and  sch(K)l  readers — the  reader  gets  a  new  impression  of  the 
matters  that  must  be  considered  by  a  successful  teacher  of 
English  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  jniblic  schools. 

In  Chapter  111,  “  English  in  seccjiidary  education,”  Professor 
Carpenter  holds  up  a  high  standard  as  to  what  mastery  of  the 
mother-tongue  means,  (ireat  as  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  he  looks  forward,  it  is  clear,  to  still 
greater  changes  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  this  chapter  Professor  Baker  gives  suggestions  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  literature  in  finding  out  what  the  work 
as  a  whole  means,  where  the  author’s  sympathies  lie,  what  his 
point  of  view  was,  who  is  the  hero  to  him  (not  always  the  hero 
to  the  reader — es])ecially  if  the  reader  is  somewhat  narrow  in 
his  sympathies),  and  other  matters  stimulating  and  suggestive 
to  the  teacher  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school  or  else¬ 
where.  In  this  connection  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  college-entrance  texts,  with  a  protest  again.st 
extreme  analysis  of  literature,  inasmuch  as  such  analysis  often 
leads  to  untenable  conclusions,  forcing  into  the  literature  ideas 
which  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  analyst. 

In  a  section  of  this  chapter  on  college-entrance  requirements 
Professor  Carpenter  gives  something  of  the  history  of  the 
adoption  of  these  refiuirement,  emphasizing  the  former  be¬ 
wildering  variety  in  the  diverse  requirements  of  the  different 
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colleges — a  variety  now  happily  passing  into  substantial  uni¬ 
formity  in  interpreting  these  requirements.  A  section  by 
Professor  Ihiker  gives  a  suggestion  for  a  course  of  study  in 
English  from  the  first  grade  to  the  last. 

Part  II  on  "  The  teacher  and  his  training,”  by  Professor 
Scott,  is  a  discussion  of  the  sjiecial  talent  required,  and  what 
can  be  done  by  training  for  a  teacher  of  composition  so  that 
theme- work  may  be  in  a  true  sense  a  joy  forever.  For,  if  after 
a  fair  trial,  theme  correction  is  irksome  to  the  teacher,  that 
teacher,  according  to  Professor  Scott,  is  not  "  a  born  teacher 
of  composition.”  Some  comment  is  made  as  to  the  assignment 
of  composition  subjects  by  the  teacher — the  teacher,  it  is  held, 
since  he  must  read  the  comixisition,  has  a  right  to  consult  his 
own  tastes  in  assigning  the  subjects,  provided,  only,  that  the 
subject  chosen  is  interesting,  or  can  be  made  interesting,  to  the 
student,  also.  Some  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  teacher’s 
work  in  directing  the  preparation  of  the  pupil.  By  the  time  the 
pupil  begins  to  write,  the  teacher’s  work  is  mostly  done.  It  is 
true,  the  theme  must  be  corrected,  and  re-corrected  after  re¬ 
writing  by  the  student,  but  the  Ixirn  teacher  of  composition 
does  not  find  correction  irksome — indeed,  “  it  may  be  in  a  true 
sense,  a  joy  forever.”  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished  can  be  realized  only  by  lessening 
the  number  of  pupils  per  comiKisition  teacher,  but  Professor 
Scott  anticipates  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  composition 
teachers,  insisting  that  if  large  high  schools  spend  from  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000  in  a  lump  for  scientific  apparatus,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  force  of  teachers  of  comixisition  to 
be  doubled,  or  (piadrupled  even,  as  soon  as  the  public  under¬ 
stands  the  possibilities  of  this  work — which  brings,  or  couhl 
bring,  the  teacher  into  so  vital  and  intimate  relations  with  his 
pupils. 

To  the  authors  of  this  Ixx^k  on  the  teaching  of  English, 
glib  facility  in  the  use  of  language  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
small  conseciuence.  As  expressed  by  Professor  Baker,  the  aim 
of  composition  teaching  is  the  training  of  the  mind  thru  the 
acquisition  and  expression  of  ideas.  Stress  is  laid  upon  ex¬ 
pression,  as  thereby  the  ideas  are  more  clearly  seen.  The  effect 
of  this  point  of  view  is  to  dignify  and  exalt  their  theme. 
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l^est  my  attitude  toward  this  book  should  seem  unduly  ap- 
l)reciative  and  therefore  uncritical,  1  will,  in  closing,  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  fault  in  comi)osition,  indeed,  two  faults.  The 
first  is  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  writer  from  impersonal 
exposition  in  one  place  to  the  editorial  “  we  ”  in  another,  and 
“  the  present  writer  ”  or  “  1  ”  in  yet  another.  Many  instances 
might  he  pointed  out.  The  second  fault  in  composition  is  the 
introduction  into  impersonal  exposition  of  hortatory  passages, 
written,  I  presume,  for  members  of  classes  in  rhetoric  and  com- 
jK)sition,  and.  therefore,  appropriately  enough  addressed  to 
“  you.”  But  a  large  part  of  this  book  was  not  conceived  of, 
primarily,  as  addressed  to  ”  you.”  But,  even  granting  the 
propriety  of  this  change  from  impersonal  exposition  to  personal 
address,  why  the  change  on  page  243  from  “  you  ”  in  (4)  to 
'■  they  ”  in  (5)  ?  And,  especially,  why  the  change  in  (  6),  page 
243,  from  ”  their  ”  in  the  first  sentence  to  “  you  ”  in  the  next 
sentence?  ”  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in 
tears,”  hut  that  fault  in  composition  ve.xes  a  grateful  reader. 

But  this  is  really  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for  we  are 
a.ssured  in  this  hook  on  the  teaching  of  English  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  composition  is  so 
far  good.  ‘‘  tho  his  students  break  every  rule  in  English  gram¬ 
mar.”  and  under  certain  other  conditions  his  work  is  so  far  a 
failure.  ‘‘  tho  he  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels.” 

This  volume,  containing  large  results  of  fundamental  brain 
work,  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  vital 
■education  problem,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Richard  Jones 

\’AM)KRBILT  Univeksitv 


Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday  school — I’.y  Ernest  DeWiit  Hiirton, 
and  Sll.Mi.ER  M.\tiiews.  Cilicago,  111.:  1.' niversity  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 
vi-|-207  )>.  $1.00. 

It  is  a  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  just  when  every¬ 
one  is  agreeing  that,  in  its  pre.sent  state,  the  religious  training 
of  children  and  youth  is  seriously  defective,  there  should  be 
nnmistakable  signs  of  progress  and  reform.  No  less  than 
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twenty-one  Sunday-school  commissions  are  at  work;  ne<'irly 
a  score  of  theological  seminaries  are  conducting  courses  in 
education;  interesting  experiments  are  being  tried,  both  in  the 
churches  and  outside  of  them;  the  Religious  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  organized  under  auspices  distinctly  favorable, 
and  a  creditable  literature,  both  regarding  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice,  is  being  produced.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  newer 
agencies  differ  essentially  from  most,  if  not  all,  agencies  hitherto 
existing,  and  that  they  differ  in  the  same  respect,  namely,  in 
their  use  and  interpretation  of  the  term  “  religious  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  book  under  review  contains  an  admirable  statement  of 
this  newer  position,  together  with  suggestions  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  effective  methods  of  study,  teaching,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  authors,  having  long  been  recognized  leaders  in 
advanced  biblical  study  and  interpretation,  are  exceptionally 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  essential  element  in  religious  education; 
and  having,  also,  been  serving  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Harper,  as  directors  or  teachers  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Sunday  sch(X)l,  they  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  write  regarding  school  organization.  The  book  is 
addressed  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  leaders  of  teachers.  It 
abounds  in  sound  and  fruitful  suggestions.  It  is,  in  fine,  a 
timely  and  authoritative  contribution  to  the  standard  literature 
of  religious  education.  In  what  follows,  enough  will  be  given 
of  the  content  and  doctrine  of  the  book  to  indicate  the  grounds 
of  this  judgment,  together  with  such  further  criticism  as  may 
be  suggested. 

The  key  to  the  educational  and  religious  position  of  this  book 
is  found  in  its  statement  that  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
“  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  pu[)il,  and  his  development  in 
Christian  character,”  and  that  the  chief  means  to  this  end  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  But  this  teaching,  the  authors  go  on 
to  say,  must  be  real  teaching.  Neither  exhortation,  nor  homi- 
letical  ingenuity,  nor  religious  zeal  can  take  its  place.  The  fruit 
of  such  substitution  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  “  notwithstanding 
years  of  instruction  in  a  Sunday  .school,  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christians,  even  of  intelligent  Christians,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  worthy  of  the  name,  but  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  con- 
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fused  information,  ethical  platitudes,  good  resolutions,  and 
dense  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  teaching  of  prophets,  apostles, 
and  Christ.’’ 

For  purposes  of  religious  education  (to  give  a  digest  of  the 
author’s  thought),  instruction,  which  is  the  roundalxjut  way, 
is  to  be  ])referred  to  exhortation,  the  apparently  direct  way, 
first,  because  educational  results  are  usually  best  attained  by 
ifulirection;  secondly,  because  solid  results  in  character  cannot 
be  attained  cxcci)t  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  knowledge.  This 
conception  of  the  aim  and  chief  means  of  the  Sunday  sch(X)l  is 
<leterminative.  If  the  Sunday  scIukiI  is  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  it  must  use  educational  methods;  it  cannot  be  effective 
religiously,  if  inefficient  educationally.  Moreover,  it  must  have 
a  definite  curriculum,  each  year’s  work  of  which  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  pupil’s  stage  of  advancement:  it  must  have  traitied 
teachers,  jiossessed  of  certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica¬ 
tions;  it  must  have  as  its  leader  and  overseer  a  man  specially 
trained  for  educational  work,  and  specifically  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  one  who  shall  be  the  teaching  minister  taking  his  place 
in  the  church  alongside  of  the  preaching  minister.  Again, 
since  the  Sunday  scIkk)!  is  an  educational  institution,  it  cannot 
depend  wholly  upon  instruction.  The  library,  the  ritual,  and 
the  educative  activities  of  giving  and  of  worship  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  related  to  the  teaching  work  and  to  one  another; 
and  the  teacher’s  genuine  Christian  character,  and  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  pupil,  must  be  given 
adequate  and  timely  ex])ression. 

It  is  sometimes  felt  by  those  who  urge  reforms  in  religious 
teaching  that  if  the  .serious  nature  of  the  business  of  religious 
teaching  and  of  the  prei)aration  recpiired  for  it  be  dwelt  on  tfx> 
strenuously,  the  more  conscientious  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Sunday-schfX)l  teachers  will  resign,  leaving  the  field  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  and  to  the  inert.  The  present  Ixxik  is  not 
troubled  by  this  compunction.  It  sets  up  the  highest  standards, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  dangers  which  attend 
inefficient  teaching.  “  Much  religious  indifference  and  doubt 
in  mature  years  is  traceable  to  misleading  biblical  teaching  in 
childhood.  It  is  unjiardonablc  to  leave  doctrinal  and  religious 
instruction  to  untrained  men  and  women  who  must  inevitably 


prppagali*  inisinter])relations  of  the  ScrijUurt*  aiul  its  teach¬ 
ings.” 

The  remedy  of  this  evil,  and,  in  fact,  tlie  es.sential  condition 
i>f  religious  education,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors,  hist 
of  all,  that  the  teacher  kiiozi’  the  iiicaiiiii}^  of  the  Bible  passage 
he  is  set  to  teach.  I  his  point  is  made  with  marked,  tho  by  no 
means  needless,  iteration.  Before  beginning  to  teach  lessons 
from  any  given  IxMik  the  teacher  should  have  gaineil  “  some 
large  knowledge  of  the  hook  as  a  whole,  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  being  written,  of  the  purjxise  of  the  author,  its 
general  plan  and  structure  "and  “  he  must  saturate  his  mind  ” 
with  that  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Not  until  the  teacher  has  by  attention  and  investigation 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  te.xt  should  he  undertake  to  make 
the  application.  This  is  the  second  principle,  and  the  statement 
of  it.  also,  like  the  first,  recurs  in  successive  chapters.  "  The 
study  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  are  not  tbe  most  effective, 
religiously,  wbicb  disdaining  to  take  time  for  interpretation, 
plunge  headlong  into  application.”  “  Teaching  without  appli¬ 
cation  is  better  than  application  without  teaching.”  But  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  right  time  is  necessary.  The  teacher  should  apply 
that,  alone,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sage;  he  should  let  the  pupil,  as  far  as  possible,  make  his  own 
application;  he  should  let  the  application  grow  not  out  of  single 
incidents,  but  out  of  longer  surveys,  and  hence  should  not  al¬ 
ways  seek  results  at  the  end  of  each  lesson;  but  be  should  alsi> 
be  sure  that  results  do  come.  These  rec|uirements  and  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  objected  to  as  offering  a  counsel  of  perfection — 
that  Sunday-school  teachers  be  e.xperts  in  tbe  higher  criticism 
and  Sunday-school  pupils  high-school  graduates.  In  reply,  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  this  book  was  written  primarily  for 
students  for  tbe  ministry,  and  for  teachers  of  tbe  more  advanced 
classes  in  tbe  Sunday  school;  and,  further,  that  to  anyone  who 
believes  that  religious  education  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  the  mo.st  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  education,  such  stan¬ 
dards  will  be  stimulating,  just  because  not  immediately  attain¬ 
able. 

Of  constructive  suggestions,  in  which  this  work  abounds,  one 
only  appears  to  the  ])resent  writer  to  be  open  to  question,  and 
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that  relates  to  tlie  Stuiday-selKK)!  eurriculuni,  of  which  the 
authors  truly  remark  that  ‘‘  any  attempts  at  the  shapiii"  of  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Sunday  schools  must  he  reij^arded  as  ten¬ 
tative.”  d'he  crux  of  the  curriculum  probably  is  the  treatment 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  lu  the  proposed  curriculum  the 
pupil  would  study  the  life  of  Jesus  one  year  in  the  elementary 
division  at  the  age  of  about  eleven,  a  half-year  in  the  secondary 
division  at  the  ag^c  of  about  fourteen,  and  one  year  at  the  age 
of  nineteen, — two  and  one-half  years  in  all,  and  hut  one  and 
one-half  years  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  most  boys  and 
girls  have  left  the  Sunday  school.  Considering  the  central  im¬ 
portance  of  this  subject,  such  an  allotment  seems  too  small,  and, 
as  regards  the  last  year,  tex)  long  postponed.  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  four  years  is  not  too  long  a  time  to 
spend  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  on  the  life,  character, 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Bo.AKI)  (IK  1C.\AMINK.KS 

Nkw  York  Citv 


Outlines  of  botany  for  the  high-school  laboratory  and  class-room  (Rased 
on  C'lray’s  lessons  in  Hotany) — 15y  Rohk.rt  Okkkni.k.ak  I.KAvrrr,  A.  M.  New 
York  :  The  American  Hook  Ck>m|)any,  l()o2.  272  p.  $1.50. 

Copyrighted  by  “  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  ”  and  bearing  upon  its  title-page  the  statement  that  it 
has  l)een  “  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  University,”  this  book  may  be  regarded 
as  the  official  expression  of  what  is  considered  by  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  the  proper  preparatory  course  in  botany,  and  as  such 
it  will  lie  of  much  interest  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject.  The 
general  scheme  of  the  book  and  the  reasons  why  it  has  been 
published  are  best  stated  in  the  author’s  own  words: 

riie  present  text-hook  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  s|iecific  demand. 
There  are  many  schools  which,  having  outgrown  certain  now  antitpiated 
nietliods  of  teacliing  hotany,  lind  the  l)est  of  tlie  more  recent  text-hooks 
too  ditficidt  and  comprehensive  for  practical  use  in  an  elementary  course. 
The  large  luimher  of  subjects  included  in  the  modern^  high-school  course 
necessarily  coniines  within  narrow  timedimits  the  attention  which  can  he 
devoted  to  any  one  branch.  Thus,  more  tlian  ever  before,  a  careful 
selection  and  judicious  arrangement,  as  well  as  great  simplicity  and 
definiteness  in  presentation,  are  all  recpiisite  to  tlie  practical  success  of  any 
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one  course  of  study.  This  book  offers  (i)  a  series  of  laboratory  exercises 
in  tlie  morphology  and  physiology  of  phanerogams,  (2)  directions  for  a 
practicable  study  of  tyjjical  cry|)togams,  representing  the  chief  groiijjs 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  (3)  a  substantial  body  of  information 
regarding  the  forms,  activities,  and  relationships  of  plants  and  supplement¬ 
ing  the  laboratory  studies.  .  .  In  an  endeavor  to  coml)ine  the  best 
featuies  of  the  newer  methods  with  the  lucidity  anil  definiteness  which 
have  given  Dr.  Gr.iy’s  text-books  their  extraordinary  merit,  the  present 
bookilepirts  from  its  predecessor  in  paying  more  attention  to  the  life  of 
plants,  as  contrasted  with  mere  form.  The  writer  h;is  aimed  to  give  due 
prominence  to  function  which  underlies  form  ;  that  is,  to  |)hysiology  and  the 
relations  of  jilants  to  their  surroundings.  Yet,  vvhile  seeking  jiroperly  to 
emphasize  the  ecological  aspect  of  plant  life,  he  believes  that  ecology 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  elementary  botany.  It  seems  to  him  that 
a  course  should  be  built  |irimarily  upon  a  careful  study  of  form,  leading  to 
some  power  of  intelligent  discrimination  in  morphology  and  of  accurate 
ilescription  in  the  technical  language  of  the  science.  ICqually  essential 
are  certain  perfectly  definite  |)rinci|)les  of  vegetable  physiology.  The  core 
of  any  rational  elementary  course  is  thus  believed  to  be  concrete,  embodied 
in  precise  and  more  or  less  technical  language,  and  measurably  endowed 
with  a  quality  which  some  would  with  disfavor  characterize  as  formalism. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  body  of  concrete  instruction  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  displaced  by  the  less  definite  and  yet  more  tentative  generalizations 
of  the  latest  ecology. 


The  sanity  and  wisdom  of  the  author’s  position  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  drag  an  elementary 
class  thru  the  huge  botanical  picture-books  (or  are  they 
readers?),  some  in  hvo  volumes,  which  have  recently  been 
published,  and  which  apparently  presuppose  that  the  teacher 
is  a  .specialist  in  botany  and  can  devote  his' whole  time  to  the 
subject,  instead  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  probably  has 
from  two  to  six  other  branches  of  science  to  teach,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  a  language  or  two;  which  includes  enough  work  to 
occupy  the  average  class  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years, 
while  the  ordinary  curriculum  can  allow  only  twelve  to  twenty 
weeks;  and  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  start  the  pupil  on 
the  difficult  subject  of  ecology,  which  requires  a  broad  and 
thoro  knowledge  of  .structure  and  function,  before  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  and  sets  him  at 
.studying  “  plant  societies  ”  before  he  knows  a  sedge  from  a 
bulrush,  or  “  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.”  The  “  new  ” 
Ixitany,  without  doubt,  gives  the  i)upil  a  broader  view  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  including,  as  it  does,  a  study  of  the  structure 
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of  representatives  of  all  of  the  great  groups  of  plants,  together 
with  the  more  important  facts  of  physiology,  including  re- 
l)roduction,  and  a  nihl)le  at  ecology,  l)ut  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline — in  the  close 
observation  of  minute  differences  of  structure,  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  the  appropriate  descriptive  term,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  such  as  is  involved  in  discriminating 
between  closely  related  species — the  “  old  ”  botany,  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  (iray's  Lessons  niiii  iiiainial,  is  still  unsurpassed 
by  any  more  recent  exposition  of  the  subject.  It  was,  and 
''till  remains,  the  only  subject  among  the  natural  sciences  at 
all  comparable  in  disciplinary  value  to  the  classics. 

Mr.  Leavitt’s  hook  adapts  the  subject  matter  of  the  Les¬ 
sons  to  the  laboratory  method  of  study,  and  thus  effects  a 
gradual  and  suitable  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer 
methods  of  teaching  botany.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  was 
not  issued  several  years  ago,  before  the  publication  of  .so 
many  others  in  which  both  method  and  matter  are  new  ami, 
hence,  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  high-school  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  still  confused  by  the  number  of  little-known 
plants  and  less-understood  methods  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  About  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  flowering 
plants  and  one-fifth  to  such  cryptogams  as  are  usually  studied 
m  elementary  courses,  while  the  rest  is  erpially  divided 
between  the  histology  of  the  higher  plants  and  an  outline  of 
vegetable  physiology.  An  appendix  of  sixteen  pages  is  a 
mine  of  practical  information  containing  numerous  valuable 
suggestions  about  laboratory  ef|ui])ment.  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  material  needed  for  each  exercise,  construction 
of  the  sinijile  a]i])aratus  used  in  performing  the  physiological 
experiments,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  the  illustrations  are  new  and  all  are 
good,  but  a  rather  serious  obstacle  to  their  interpretation  is 
the  failure,  in  most  cases,  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
figure  is  magnifiecl.  “  Assimilation  "  is  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  that  ungainly  word  “  idiotosynthesis.”  and  “  fertili¬ 
zation  ”  for  “  pollination.”  I j'chenologists  will  not  be  misled 
by  a  reference  to  “  Snider  ”  instead  of  Schneider.  It  would 
seem  as  tho  several  pages  devoted  to  the  terminology  of  the 
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flower  and  of  the  leaf,  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who 
are  te  use  the  Lesson  and  nianual  later,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  omitted,  because  these  pupils  will  find  the  same 
matter  in  the  latter  book. 

The  author  wisely  places  the  lal)oratory  exercises  l)efore 
the  general  discussion  of  each  topic.  The  pupil  thus  comes 
to  the  discussion  with  a  certain  amount  of  information  which 
he  has  obtained  from  his  own  observations  and  experiments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  none  of  the  recent 
text-books  of  botany  are  the  limitations  of  teachers,  pupils, 
equipment,  and  curriculum  more  appreciatively  recognized 
and  provided  for  without  doing  inju.stice  to  subject  matter  or 
to  method  than  in  this  one,  and  that  the  author  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of  many  teachers  for  having 
prepared  for  them  a  laboratory  guide  and  text-book  which  is 
thoroly  i)racticablc. 

Cii.ARr.ES  Wrigfit  Dodge 

University  of  Rociifsikr 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Education  at  the  The  Educational  times  (London)  has  this  to 

British  Associa-  say  of  the  cliscussioiis  on  education  at  the 

recent  Southport  meetinj^  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science : 

“  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  British  Association  meeting  of 
1903  may  prove  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  English  edu¬ 
cation.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  presidential  address  brought  to 
a  head  valuable  ideas  which  have  for  some  time  past  been  float¬ 
ing  thru  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  In  some  departments  of 
activity  we  are,  perhaps,  tfK>  much  accustomed  to  think  in 
millions;  it  was  high  time  that  the  same  standard  should  he 
applied  to  the  most  important  of  all,  education.  We  have 
gradually  come  to  apply  it  to  primary  education;  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  signs  that  the  necessity  of  applying  it, 
also,  to  higher  education  is  being  realized.  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  University  College,  London,  have  each  lately 
formulated  statements  of  their  requirements  amounting  to  one, 
two,  or  three  millions;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declares  that  the  new 
University  of  Birmingham  needs  at  least  five  for  its  com])lete 
development.  It  is  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  merit  to  have  raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  urgent  national  question  appeals  hitherto 
directed  to  comparatively  limited  circles.  Familiarity  with  the 
splendid  state  expenditure  of  Germany  on  its  Universities, 
and  with  the  no  less  magnificent  results  of  private  liberality  in 
America,  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  set  the  ball  rolling;  but  it  is 
not  liberality  alone  in  which  public  opinion  needs  edu¬ 
cating.  We  want  a  widely  diffused  conviction  of  the  value  of 
scientific  metlK)d  in  all  dc])artnients  of  thought  and  of  action. 
We  want,  besides,  increa.sed  chances  of  a  career  for  the  scien¬ 
tifically  trained — and  that,  too,  not  in  teaching  alone.  A  doctor 
or  an  engineer  may  look  forward  to  at  least  a  living  wage  as 
a  sequel  to  the  years  spent  in  study;  in  other  departments  of 
applied  science  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  as  bright.  When 
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we  hear  of  a  single  German  firm  employing  four  hundred 
trained  chemists,  and  of  promising  students  of  science  at  once 
snapped  up  by  American  men  of  business,  we  cannot  but  realize 
that  we  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  of  success.  Uni¬ 
versities  without  students  are  a  failure.  It  will  be  of  little  use 
to  multiply  or  e.xtend  our  places  of  learning  unless  we  can  hold 
out  to  their  promising  alumni  the  prospect  of  a  career,  either 
in  pure  research  or  in  the  direct  application  of  their  knowledge 
lo  some  Ijranch  of  indu-stry.  State  aid  to  the  universities 
would  do  something  in  this  direction;  still  more  may  be  done 
by  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  captains  of  industry.  It 
may  be  that  the  president’s  estimate  of  a  capital  sum  of 
£24.000,000  for  a  single  department  to  make  up  leeway  is  a 
pious  oi)inion,  rather  than  a  realizable  ideal;  but  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  figures.  According  to  that 
eminent  statistician,  our  annual  income  is  £1,750,000.000,  of 
which  he  estimates  that  £30,000,000,  or  less  than  two  per  cent., 
are  spent  on  education — including,  of  course,  not  only  public 
money,  but  the  school  and  college  bills  paid  by  the  British 
parent.  This  sum  he  would  more  than  treble,  and  allot  £100,- 
000,000,  or  6  per  cent.,  to  that  object. 

“  To  turn  to  the  education  section,  which  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  secondary  education.  Sir  William  Abney’s  opening 
address  was  comparatively  encouraging.  He  pointed  out  how 
much  real  progress,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  had  been 
made  in  science  teaching  during  the  fifty  years’  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department — a  progress  much  accelerated  in 
recent  times.  A  science  grant  of  a  (piarter  of  a  million  in  1902, 
compared  with  £20,000  in  1870,  and  the  existence  of  some 
eleven  hundred  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  as  against 
an  insignificant  number  in  1877,  are  figures  that  .s])eak  for 
themselves,  and  of  these  develojmients  Sir  William  has  good 
right  to  say:  Quorum  pars  magni  fui.  The  discussion  on 
curricula,  if  not  altogether  conclusive,  was  interesting.  There 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that  specialization  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  in  the  school  career.  In 
particular,  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Frankfort  system, 
which,  by  deferring  Latin  till  about  twelve,  enables  the  future 
pupils  of  various  types  of  schools  to  work  for  a  time  in 
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common,  found  i)lenty  of  advocates.  For  this  course  there  are 
many  ar^’uniLuis.  l‘ernaps  the  most  important  is  a  social  one: 
it  would  much  facilitate  the  passinj^  of  children  from  elemen¬ 
tary  to  secondary  schools.  From  an  educational  point  of  view, 
loo,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  English  boys,  if  not  girls, 
are  too  often  deficient  in  the  correct  and  ready  use  of  their 
own  language.  Some,  no  doubt,  learn  it  by  means  of  their 
classical  training;  others  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  home;  but  the  majority  fail  to  reach  the  same  standard 
as  French  or  German  boys.  Nor  would  the  postponement  of 
l.atin  leave  much  time  unoccupied.  More  numerous  and 
brighter  lessons  in  the  mother  tongue,  simple  history  and 
geography,  oral  instruction  in  French  or  German — which  is, 
perhaps,  better  suited  to  children  than  to  sch(x>lboys — arith¬ 
metic,  drawing,  and  other  work  with  the  hands,  both 
“  manual  ”  and  scientific,  ought  to  give  ample  occupation  and, 
what  is  most  important,  stimulate  the  desire  for  further  knowl¬ 
edge.  Unfortunately,  the  great  public  schools,  which  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  education,  are  the  greatest  sinners.  Their 
own  curricula  are  often  up-to-date;  but  they  are  doing  serious 
mischief  by  the  premature  specialization  in  the  direction  of 
classics  enforced  by  their  entrance,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
scholarship  e.xaminations.  The  British  Association  will  render 
a  great  national  service  if.  in  its  forthcoming  report  on  exami¬ 
nations.  it  can  cause  public  opinion  to  demand  a  more  rational 
employment  of  the  early  years  of  school-life.  The  preliminary 
itKiuiries  connected  with  that  report  have  elicited  a  good  many 
valuable  opinions,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  suggest  some 
improvements  in  the  examination  system,  which  is  an  e.xcellent 
servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

“  The  discussion  on  the  education  of  girls  was,  in  one  respect, 
the  most  jiractical  of  all.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  danger 
of  overwork  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
press  upon  the  county  councils,  and  others  who  give  scholar¬ 
ships.  that  they  ought  not  to  be  granted  before  the  age  of 
eighteen.  On  the  larger  question,  how  far  the  education  of 
girls  should  differ  from  that  of  boys,  but  little  light  was 
thrown.  The  more  nifKlern  secondary  girls’  schools  have,  no 
doubt,  modeled  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  on  boys’ 
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schools;  they  enter  for  the  same  examinations,  and  achieve  as 
goo<l,  sometimes  better,  results.  They  have,  moreover,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  introdncing  the  public  spirit,  and  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  features  of 
lK)ys’  sch(K)ls.  The  reverse  of  the  medal — the  alleged  inade- 
rptacy  of  the  present  tyi)e  of  education  as  a  training  for  ‘  the 
«lomestic  profession  ' — was  powerfully  urged  by  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong;  but  it  was  rather  vox  claiiuuitis  in  dcscrto.  Does 
not  the  real  solution  lie  in  an  increased  sense  t)f  the  necessity  of 
making  education  a  preparation  for  life,  a  problem  not  yet 
completely  solved,  either  for  l)oys  or  for  girls?  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  preached  the  doctrine  long  ago,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
<lone  before  his  ideals  are  jiracticallv  realized. 

“  We  have  touched  in  brief  notes  on  some  other  ([uestions 
raised  in  the  section,  but  one  more  |K)int  remains  which  was 
again  and  again  touched  u])on — the  inadecpiate  remuneration 
of  the  teacher.  The  expenses  of  buildings  and  plant  are 
steadily  increasing:  fees,  as  fixed  bv  the  Charity  Commission, 
are,  at  least  in  most  day  scIkhiIs.  (piite  insufficient  for  modern 
refiuirements.  'The  figures  (|uote<l  by  Mr.  Holland  at  the 
Cambridge  Conference  tell  a  melancholy  tale;  but  few  assistant 
masters  without  ])rivate  means  can  look  forward  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  marriage,  much  less  to  a  provision  for  old  age.  Sec¬ 
ondary  day  sch(M)ls  are  likely  to  increase  in  number,  and  their 
incidental  ex])enses  to  become  larger;  economy  will,  therefore, 
be  possible  only  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  Who  will  plead  for 
the  millions  needed  to  secure  a  competence  for  teachers,  of 
whom  more  and  more  is  re(|uired  both  by  |)ublic  opinion  and 
by  their  own  professional  instincts?  " 


The  Report  of  ^ contents  of  C'ommissioner  Harris’s  in- 
Commissioner  troductory  statement,  which  will  open  his 
Harris  annual  report  for  1902,  promise  an  excep¬ 

tionally  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  The  usual  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  relative  to  education  in  the  Hnited  States  are 
given  in  compact  form.  During  the  past  six  years  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  po])ulatioii  enrolled  in  the  common 
schools  has  not  materially  changed;  between  twenty  or 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  or  seventy-two 
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per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  so  ejirolled.  In  thirty  years  the  number  in 
daily  attendance  in  the  sessions  of  the  common  schools  has 
risen  from  about  four  millions  to  nearly  eleven  millions.  The 
increase  in  regularity  of  attendance  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  term.  This,  of  course, 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  growth  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities.  The  average  annual  term  of  all  schools  was  132  days 
in  1870;  it  has  now  reached  145  days.  The  average  number 
of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  schools  has  now 
reached  one  hundred  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  In  cities  the  school  term  is  on  the 
average  two  hundred  days  in  length,  and  in  the  majority  of 
villages  it  is.  perha])S,  180  days. 

'i'he  proiKirtion  of  women  teachers  continues  to  increase. 
'I'he  percentage  of  men  teachers,  which  in  1880  was  43,  has 
now  fallen  Ixilow  28.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  still 
very  small,  altho  during  the  last  year  a  slight  increase  is 
shown.  The  average  salary  of  men  teachers  is  about  fifty 
dollars  a  month;  that  of  women  teachers  is  about  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Of  the  total  educational  expenditure  of  the 
United  States,  63.8  per  cent,  goes  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  supervisors;  18.5  per  cent,  for  janitors,  fuel,  text-books, 
and  apparatus;  and  17.7  per  cent,  for  sites  and  buildings. 

'I'he  total  number  of  new  pupils  receiving  secondary  in¬ 
struction  is  nearly  735,000,  of  whom  560,000  are  in  public 
high  schools;  nearly  120,000  are  in  universities  and  colleges, 
61,500  are  in  schools  of  medicine  and  theology,  and  65,000 
are  in  normal  schools. 

Among  the  more  interesting  chapters  to  follow  in  the  full 
report  of  the  Commissioner  are  those  of  the  late  Col.  Francis 
W.  I’arker:  education  in  France,  illiteracy  of  the  voting  popu¬ 
lation,  Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  the 
length  of  the  college  ctnirse,  and  the  education  problem  in 
England. 


